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ArtTIcLe I. 
THE JESUITS, AS A MISSIONARY ORDER.* 


Tux missionary spirit contributed to the discovery of 
our continent. ‘The man who gave to Castile and Leon 
a New World,” was full of high religious aspirations. 
With much of the superstition, Columbus had more than 
the piety, of his age. He regarded himself as commis- 
sioned by a higher than any earthly court, in the great 
enterprise which he pursued with such calm constancy. 
On reaching the shores he had long sought, his first act 
was to kneel in devout thanksgiving. If his chroniclers 
have truly reported his prayer, he blessed the God who 
had deigned to use his humble service in preparing the 
way that his own sacred name might be preached in this 
new portion of his universe. And in his last will, he 
charges it upon his son to maintain divines who should 
be employed in striving to make Christians of the natives, 
declaring this a work in which “no expense should be 
thought too great.” 





* This article was originally prepared, as an address before the So- 
ciety of Missionary Inquiry in Brown University, before whom it was 
delivered at their anniversary on the evening of Tuesday, Sept. 3, 
1839. A separate publication was intended, in pursuance of the request 
of the Society. Various causes have prevented its receiving the addi- 
tions and changes it was once the writer’s wish to have made, and have 
delayed its appearance to the present time. 
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Little knew Columbus of the trains of religious influ- 
ence that came in the wake of his great discovery. In 
those weary days and nights of anxiety and watchfulness, 
when his solitary courage buffeted, single-handed, the 
mutinous remonstrances of his companions,—when, with 
such difficulty, he kept the prow of his vessel turned still 
toward the West,—if he understood little the peculiar 
aspect of the shores he was fast nearing, he knew quite 
as little of the mysterious instrumentality, already provi- 
ded in the Old World, to grasp and shape the New Con- 
tinent as it emerged from its concealment of ages in the 
recesses of ocean. Had he been asked, on that morning 
of triumph when his eyes first beheld, green, bright and 
fragrant, the shores of the new-found wor!d, who would be 
the instruments of its conversion to the true God, how 
blindly would he have answered. For its religious in- 
structers, he would have looked to the universities of the 
Spain that had patronized him, or of the England or the 
France that had neglected him; or he would have turned 
his eyes to his own native Italy. But we, to whose gaze 
have been revealed those leaves in the volume of Provi- 
dence that no mortal eye had then read, have learned to 
look elsewhere for the religious guides already training 
for the new-found hemisphere. Standing in fancy by the 
side of the great Genoese navigator, we look back over the 
intervening waste of waters to the Old World. But our 
eyes turn not to the points that attract his gaze. Ours 
wander in quest of Eisenach, a petty town in Western 
Germany. In the band of school-boys that go from door 
to door through its streets, singing their hymns, and look- 
ing for their dole of daily bread, we catch sight of the full, 
ruddy face of a lad now some nine years old. Those 
cheerful features bear the mingling impress of broad 
humor, vigorous sense, good-nature the most genial, anda 
will somewhat of the sternest. 'The youth is the son of a 
humble miner. His father has sent him hither, some 
three years ago, that the boy may be taught Latin, and 
receive such help as poor scholars in Germany thought it 
no shame to ask. ‘That lad is Martin Luther; a name 
soon to ring through either hemisphere, the antagonist of 
the papacy, the translator of the Scriptures, and the in- 
strument of a spiritual revolution, that is to impress its 
own character, not on Northern Europe only, but also on 
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the larger half of that continent, of whose discovery that 
school-boy will soon be told, as he bends over his gram- 
mar or bounds through the play-ground. And here have 
we found one of the master-spirits,.that is to fix the relig- 
ious destiny of the New World. 

We look yet again for the rival mind, that is to contest 
with Luther’s the honor of fashioning American charac- 
ter and history. Our next glance is at Spain, that country 
from whose ports had been fitted out the little armament 
that is riding on the sea before us. But it is not to its 
brilliant court, or to its universities, then famous through- 
out Europe, that we look for this other mind, that is to 
aid in casting the spiritual horoscope of our continent. 
On the northern shores of the country, in the province of 
Biscay, and under the shadow of the Pyrenees, stands an 
old baronial castle, tenanted by a Spanish gentleman of 
ancient and noble lineage. In the family of eleven chil- 
dren that gladdens his hearth, the youngest born, the 
Benjamin of the household, is now a child of some two 
years old. ‘That tottering infant, as he grows up to man- 
hood, will at first mistake his destiny. Smitten with the 
chivalrous spirit, that hangs as an atmosphere of romance 
over the Spain of that age, he will become a courtly 
knight, delighting in feats of arms, and not free from the 
soldier’s vices. But his ultimate history will be of far 
different cast. Wounded at the: siege of Pampeluna, his 
shattered limb will confine him to a couch, where his 
waking hours will be spent in reading the legends of 
saints, and from that couch of pain he’ will rise an altered 
man. For this prattling child is Ignatius Loyola. This 
baby hand is yet to pen the ‘‘Spiritual Exercises,” that 
far-famed volume, which still remains the manual of the 
Jesuit order, the book that has swayed so many a strong 
intellect for this life and the next, and shaken some minds 
even to insanity. He is to become the founder of a re- 
ligious fraternity, who shall be the Janisaries of the Rom- 
ish church, its stoutest champions against the Reforma- 
tion, and its most daring emissaries around the globe. 
Neither Luther nor Loyola ever visited our shores, yet no 
two of the contemporary minds of Europe so signally con- 
trolled the religious history of this continent; and both 
were in their boyhood, the one at a German grammar- 
school, the other romping in the nursery of an old Spanish 
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castle, when Columbus planted his foot on the shores of 
St. Salvador. 

The institution, which Loyola created, early wrapped 
itself about the history of our country, fathers of the 
Jesuit order having, both in the northern and southern 
portions of the continent, borne a large share in the work 
of discovery and civilization. Had the efforts of France 
been but crowned with answering success, this body of 
men had given their own religious hue to our territory. 
Seven years before Plymouth Rock received the disem- 
barking colonists from the May-F lower, and twenty-three 
before Rhode Island had its first European settlers, 
‘¢ France and the Roman religion had established them- 
selves in Maine.” * Still sooner, Jesuits were in Nova 
Scotia, and in 1625, Jesuit missionaries were laboring on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. The early governors of 
New France were zealous patrons of such missions, and 
that Champlain, whose name is yet borne by one of our 
lakes, declared that the salvation of one soul is worth 
more than the conquest of an empire, and that the object 
of a Christian king, in extending his dominion over an 
idolatrous country, should be only to subdue its inhabi- 
tants to the sway of Jesus Christ.t Not on the course of 
the St. Lawrence only, but in the remote depths of our 
wilderness, and on the shores of our great western lakes, 
the Jesuits had early planted their missions and gathered 
their converts from the Huron, the Algonquin, the Iro- 
quois, the Illinois, and other tribes of Indians. 

It has been the boast of the order, that Providence made 
the birth of their own Ignatius Loy ola to coincide so near- 
ly with that of Luther, ‘by the same arrangement of di- 
vine benevolence that is said ever to provide the antidote 
in the vicinity of the poison. ‘heir writers are also ac- 
customed to say, that in bringing so closely together the 
rise of their founder and the discoveries of Columbus, God 
had evidently pointed their way to those missionary la- 
bors upon our continent, in which they engaged so early 
and successfully.t W ell may the Protestant, and es- 
pecially the citizen of these United States, bless in his turn 
that fatherly care of divine Providence, which neither al- 





* Bancroft, Vol. I, p. 28. + Carnes, p. 368. 
} Charlevoix, Histoire de Paraguay. 
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lowed the era of American colonization to be hastened, nor 
that of the Reformation to be deferred. Had these events 
been differently arranged,—had Spanish blood and not 
English flowed in the veins of our first settlers,—or had 
the May-F lower borne to our shores the foundations of a 
Catholic colony, and had our own Roger Williams been 
a Jesuit missionary,—or had the schemes of French con- 
quest, that would have made Canada but the starting- 
point of a North American empire, been successful, how 
different had been the annals, not of this State alone, but 
of the whole country, and in truth of our entire race. 
America had wanted her Washington. 'The impulse of 
modern revolutions had remained yet to be given, the 
name of Lexington had continued still a common and 
unhonored sound, and the dial of the world had been put 
back far more than the ten degrees, by which at the 
prayer of Hezekiah the sun went down on the dial of 
Ahaz. 

The Jesuits, as a missionary order, furnish then a 
theme in which we have a national interest ; and the sub- 
ject may well employ for a passing hour the thoughts of 


an assembly of American Christians. Odious as the so- / 


ciety justly became for its acts and its crimes, it had its 
purer era, when its emissaries were men, not only of sin- 
gular talent, but of burning zeal, and in some cases even 
of true piety. If it has had its Escobars, it has also been 
‘honored by its Xaviers, its Riccis, and its Nobregas. Nor 
is it just, in denouncing its shameless casuistry, its men- 
dacious miracles, its remorseless ambition, and its crooked 
policy, to overlook the usefulness, or deny the virtues that 
have adorned some among the sons of Loyola. Its eight 
hundred martyrs prove that its zeal has been of no ordin- 
ary kind. Man is but too prone to pour over the checker- 
ed good and evil of human character the sweeping flood 
of indiscriminate praise, or censure as unmitigated. So 
does not the Judge of all the earth. His tribunal metes 
out a more exact sentence. And, in his Scriptures, with 
what impartiality does he detect some good thing to be 
found towards the Lord God, even in the house of Jero- 
boam, the corrupter of Israel. Dark as was the depravity of 
Ahab, ‘‘ who sold himself to work wickedness,” inspira- 
tion draws no veil over the brief interval of light in his 
history, that shot, like a moment of unnatural sunshine, 
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across the depth of midnight darkness. And Christ him- 
self, the chiefest missionary of the churgh, taught his dis- 
ciples to learn wisdom from the policy of the fraudulent 
steward, and the fears of the unjust judge. ‘Truth, then, 
may well afford to be just even to error, and to glean even 
from such fields lessons of wisdom. No missionary un- 
dertakings have embodied a greater array of talent, been 
arranged with more masterly skill, displayed more illus- 
trious proofs of courage and of patience, or wielded a 
wider influence, than those of the Society of Loyola. 
Baxter confessed that their labors moved him to emula- 
tion, and the Protestant Leibnitz, the scholar, the jurist, 
and the philosopher, the rival of Newton, has been their 
fervent eulogist. 

The character of Loyola, the founder, was deeply im- 
pressed on his order. On deserting the military life, he 
had spent a year in the most revolting austerities, 
and during this period composed his celebrated treatise. 
His attention now became turned to the salvation of his 
neighbor ; before, it had been engrossed by care for his 
ownsoul. ‘T’o profit others, he must relinquish the squalid 
dress and some of the austere penances of his former 
course, and he felt also that he must remedy the defects 
of a neglected education. Now in the prime of manhood, 
he set himself down, nothing daunted or ashamed, among 
children, to learn his Latin grammar. His progress was 
slow and painful. At the University of Paris he gathered 
around him his first associates. ‘Their early design wasa 
mission to Palestine. War frustrated this. 'They offered 
themselves for the service of the supreme pontiff, at their 
own charge, in whatever part of the world he might com- 
mand. ‘T‘his offer won the reluctant consent of the Rom- 
ish see to their establishment in 1540. They were thus 
missionaries from their first constitution. Long a soldier, 
Loyola had felt both the need of discipline and its power. 
Reminiscences of his military course appear in the whole 
structure, as in the very title, of his Spiritual Exercises. 
It seems, from the description given of it, to be but the 
drill-book of a spiritual regiment. The treatise is said to 
represent the world as divided into two hosts, the one ar- 
rayed unaer the banners of Christ, and the other uplifting 
the standard of Satan; and, inviting the reader to enlist 
with his Redeemer, furnishes marks by which he may 
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judge of the work appointed him, and rules for its accom- 
plishment. Obedience, incessant and implicit, such as is 
elsewhere scarce found out of a camp, was Loyola’s favor- 
ite lesson. It was in his order the subject of a special 
vow. ‘They swore it to the pope and to their superior, 
called their general, who was elected for life, and clothed 
with absolute power. Ignatius was accustomed to term 
such obedience the most sublime of virtues, the daughter 
of humility, and the nurse of charity, a guide that never 
wandered, and the mark that was to distinguish his order 
from all others. Exacting it most rigidly from others, he 
displayed it himself, in an implicit deference to his physi- 
cians and his confessor; while to the Roman pontiff so 
profound was his submission, that he was accustomed to 
say, at the command of the pope he would embark on a 
mission for any shore in a vessel without rudder, or sails, 
or mast, or stores. When the objection was made, that 
such conduct would be inconsistent with ordinary pru- 
dence, his reply was, that prudence was the virtue of the 
ruler, not of the ruled. His last will, ashe termed it, was 
but an unfinished homily on obedience. 

Yet in all this, the object of Ignatius does not seem to 
have been consciously, his own personal aggrandizement. 
Wealth, fame, and even power he seems to have sought 
less than usefulness. The first year of his religious course 
had been one of stormy fanaticism; the rest of his career 
breathed a high, sustained enthusiasm. He dreaded, as 
he often said, worldly prosperity for his order, excluded 
its members from episcopal preferment, and by earnest 
remonstrances prevented the elevation of two of his early 
associates, Lainez and Borgia, to the cardinalate. He 
spent much time in prayer, and laid more stress than 
many Roman religionists on the prayer of the heart, while 
Thomas a Kempis was his favorite book of devotion. Sim- 
ple and severe in his own personal habits, his labors never 
remitted. Lodging in hospitals, tending their sick, cate- 
chizing children, seeking the restoration of the profligate, 
wherever he went, he gave himself to the toils of benevo- 
lence. 

Seeing that the emergencies of the time required not 
the retired life,—the contemplative one, as it was called, of 
the monastic orders,—he desired for his institute a life of 
active piety. The three great duties of the order from the 
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beginning were announced, as being the education of 
youth, controversy with heretics, and the conversion of 
the heathen. They were to be men of the world, and not 
of the cloister. Hence he procured them exemption from 
the chants and choral services customary with many 
Romish ‘fraternities. ‘‘'They do not sing,” said the ene- 
mies of the Jesuits, “birds of prey never do.” Yet to 
maintain their devotional feelings, there were many pro- 
visions. One especially was, that, for a space of eight 
days in each year, every member of the order should 
make “a retreat,” as it was called, retiring from the 
world, and devoting himself to the study of his heart and 
way, by the help of the Spiritual Exercises. With the 
zeal of Loyola was mingled much knowledge of the world. 
With the merchant he spoke of traffic, and with the schol- 
ar of books, that he might attract both to religion; enter- 
ing, as he described it, at their door, that he might leave 
at his own. What in him, however, seems to have been 
little more than skilful courtesy not inconsistent with real 
principle, became, in the latter members of the order, a 
supple and lithe pliability, alike unprincipled and selfish. 

'T'o exercise and perfect their great principle of obedi- 
ence, the rules of the society were most skilfully framed. 
Their colleges gave them facilities for the selection of the 
most brilliant talents. A long novitiate and varied trials 
preceded admission to the full privileges of the order. 
Kivery one on entering it was required to make a full 
manifestation, as it was termed, of his conscience, giving 
the minutest and most private details of his past history 
and feelings. ‘This was repeated each half year. Each 
member was constituted a spy upon his fellow. Regular 
reports of every incident of moment, and of the character 
and deportment of each member, were made to the pro- 
vincial, and from the provincial were transmitted to the 
general at Rome, to be transcribed into the archives of the 
order. From the will of this general there lay no appeal ; 
complaint was sin, and resistance ruin. In the whole 
society, there was but one will, but one conscience, and 
it was in the bosom of the general. So true a despotism 
‘Tiberius never attempted, and Machiavelli himself could 
not have imagined. Superstition only could have made 
men its willing subjects. ‘The individual being was lost 
in one vast machine, all the parts of which were intelli- 
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gent to observe, the eyes of one soul, and strong to obey, 
the hands of one will. Limited at first to sixty members, 
but soon left without such restriction, the order increased 
in sixty years from ten to 10,000 members, and in 1710 
the Jesuits numbered about 20,000 in their wide-spread 
association. ‘These, scattered through all countries, men 
of the finest talents and most finished education, wearing 
every garb, and speaking every language, formed a body 
that could outwatch Argus with his hundred eyes, and 
outwork Briareus with his hundred hands. It is readily 
seen what tremendous energies such a system wielded. 
In every other combination of human effort, much of 
power is lost, not only by the resistance to be overcome 
in the world without, but by the discord and internal 
weakness of the combined parties within themselves, and 
the lumbering weight of the machinery upon which the 
motive power acts. ‘Ihe steeds may be the fiery coursers 
of the sun, with power flaming from every nostril, but 
where is the mortal hand that can rein the whole into one 
path, and bring the might of all their sinews to draw in 
one onward track? It was not so in this institution. 
Here, as in the chariot of the prophet’s vision, ali was 
instinct with one will; “‘ the spirit of the living creatures 
was in the wheels; when the living creatures went, the 
wheels went by them, when those stood, these stood; 
when the living creatures were lifted up, the wheels were 
lifted up over against them, and their rings were full of 
eyes round about, and they were so high that they were 
dreadful.”’ One soul swayed the vast mass; and every 
cog and pin in the machinery consented with its whole 
power to every movement of the one central conscience. 
The world never had seen so perfect a despotism; yet 
never was any government so ardently loved by its earlier 
members. ‘‘If I forget thee, O Society of Jesus,” ex- 
claimed Xavier in India, ‘‘may my right hand forget its 
cunning.” 

The man, who thus spoke, is their greatest name; and 
he would not have felt this affection, had the order been 
originally as corrupt as it afterwards became. Gladly, 
did our limits permit, would we dwell on his history. A 
man of higher talent than Loyola, a ripe scholar, and of 
that commanding courage which nothing could daunt, 
there were also in him a fervent piety, and boundless self- 
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sacrificing benevolence, that all the errors of his faith 
could not obscure. On the Malabar coast, in the kingdom 
of Iravancore, where he gave baptism to 10,000 in one 
month with his own hand, in the Moluccas, and in 
Ceylon, he labored in perils imminent, and amid great 
privations and difficulties, but never without fruit. His 
chief triumphs were, however, in Japan. Having seen 
the principles of his religion spreading rapidly through 
that empire, he longed next to enter China. With the 
assurance that it was at the risk of his life, he bargained 
but to be put ashore upon its inhospitable coast. ‘They 
who were to have done this failed him; and, in sight of 
the empire which he was not allowed to enter, on the small 
rocky island of Sancian, he breathed his last. Dying 
thus, with his last and greatest enterprise unachieved, he 
yet laid his body thus as on the counterscarp, leaving to the 
ranks behind, a name and example that never lost their 
rallying power, until these ramparts of heathenism were 
scaled, and China too was entered and won. In Japan, 
the order followed up his plans, until their converts had 
reached the number of 200,000. ‘The Jesuit fathers who 
succeeded in forcing the barriers of China,—Ricci, Scholl 
and Verbiest—were men distinguished in science and talent. 
The manuscripts left by some of them are said to show, 
too,—written evidently but for their cwn use,—that they 
were men of piety. Of some of them at least, Milne, and 
Morrison, and other Protestant missionaries have thought 
highly, as men of real devotedness and mistaken piety. 
At one time, there seemed reason to expect that the 
Celestial Empire was to become Christian, the empress 
herself having joined the Christian church, the emperor 
being known as their patron, and Jesuit fathers filling 
the highest posts at court, and displaying their varied 
attainments as geographers, legislators, philosophers and 
astronomers, and even as cannon-founders. ‘The same in- 
defatigable community were busily assailing the Fetichism 
of Africa on the west and east, and its Mohammedanism 
on the north. They had their missionary enterprises at 
Congo and Loango, at Tripoli and Morocco, and Mono- 
motapa and Mozambique. In Abyssinia, after frequent 
repulses, they acquired at one time the ascendency, and a 
Jesuit was made the patriarch of the national church; but 
his innovations and inquisitorial cruelties soon wrought 
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the indignant expulsion of the religion they were intended 
to establish. In Egypt, too, their laborers were early 
found; and in Asia, besides the points already enumerated, 
they toiled in India and Persia. In Syria and Thibet, 
the sons of Loyola were lifting the banners of the Romish 
church. 

On our own shores, their missionaries, as we have 
already seen, were found at an early day. They followed 
the red man to his haunts, paddled with him the rude 
canoe, reared beside his their hut, and displayed a patient 
and winning sweetness, that disarmed his ferocity. The 
tribes beside our great inland seas claimed, more than a 
century ago, the care of the Jesuit fathers: Sault de St. 
Marie and Mackinaw were sites of their missions; and 
yet beyond these places there were points where the 
wandering son of Loyola reared his wooden crucifix, and 
built his bark chapel, in regions that even in our own late 
day the westward wave of emigration has not yet reached. 
To other parts of North America the same fraternity had 
expanded their establishments. In the peninsula of Cali- 
fornia, they gathered ‘villages of converted Indians that 
still exist, although in a declining state and under the 
charge now of other religious orders. In Mexico, also, 
they labored for the conversion of the Aborigines. In the 
southern portion of our continent were, however, the scenes 
of their greatest toils and their most glorious triumphs. 
They labored in Peru and in Chili. Far more repulsive 
was the field chosen, however, by those of the Jesuit fathers 
who, like Ortega and Nobregas, labored among the can- 
nibals of Brazil. ‘Tribes, with whom the flesh of their 
captives was the choicest of dainties, and whose older 
women bore to the battle-field the vessels in which the 
horrid banquet of victory was to be prepared, were com- 
pelled at length to yield to the dauntless zeal of the intrepid 
missionary ; and, relinquishing their cannibalism, learned 
gentleness and piety. But their most splendid honors 
were won in the neighboring country of Paraguay. They 
found its wide plains traversed by numerous but divided 
hordes, ignorant of the simplest arts, impatient of restraint, 
and prompt to deeds of blood. Gathering at first but some 


fifty families, they reared at last a community which was. 


estimated at one time to number 300,000 souls. ‘The 
Indian was instructed in agriculture and the handicraft 
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arts, in music, and even in painting. Villages, or Reduc- 
tions, as they were called, rose rapidly, where an Arcadian 
purity of manners reigned through communities of thou- 
sands, who had but recently been roving, lawless sav 1ges. 
They labored for a common stock, and subsisted on the 
common stores. Never, probably, has the experiment of 
a community of possessions been so long tried, and so 
successfully, as it was there. Yet, beneficent as was the 
Jesuit rule over these their subjects, it was so absolute, 
that their converts might be said never to have outgrown 
the state of nonage. ‘Theirs was a filial servitude. 

In all these their missions, the order displayed an indom- 
itable energy, and a spirit of most adventurous enterprise. 
As dauntless as they were versatile, and as unwearied as 
they were dauntless, the door closed against them was 
undermined, if it could not be opened, and stormed where 
it could not be undermined. Martyrdom for them had no 
terrors. Did the news return to their colleges in Europe 
of a missionary falling riddled by the arrows of the Bra- 
zilian savage, at the foot of the crucifix he had planted, 
or of scores sent into the depths of ocean by heretic cap- 
tors, the names of the fallen were inserted on the rubrics 
of Jesuit martyrs; and not the students only, but the pro- 
fessors of their institutions rushed to fill the ranks that 
had been thus thinned. And, turning from their fields of 
missionary enterprise in the far East and in the remotest 
West, to what they had accomplished in Europe, there 
was much at this time to stir the Jesuit to self-gratulation. 
Their science, and address, and renunciation of ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment had made members of their order confessors 
to some of the most powerful monarchs. In controversy, 
they had given to the Romish church Bellarmine, the 
ablest of her defenders, and, though a Jesuit, perhaps also 
the most candid of Romish controversialists. To the 
French pulpit they had furnished Bourdaloue, among its 
great names no weaker luminary, and perhaps its first 
reasoner. ‘Their divines, orators, poets, historians and 
critics were well nigh numberless, the order claiming to 
have produced more distinguished scholars than all the 
other Romish communities together. In education, they 
had been the benefactors of the world. ‘Their institutions 
are proposed by Bacon as the best of models, and Mackin- 
tosh has pronounced the strides made by the society in 
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the work of instruction the greatest ever witnessed. But 
in missions was the beginning of their strength, and the 
excellency of their glory. ‘lhe character of Xavier gave 
to the cause of evangelization an impulse such as it had 
not received for seven centuries; and to this day, his 
church looks in vain for one, who, to his dauntless zeal 
and his untiring patience, has united the splendor of his 
talents, and his wide influence, that went overrunning a 
nation like some great conflagration. ‘Through all these 
fields of labor they continued to diffuse one spirit, not 
spent by toil, and not diminished by distance from the 
centre of power. From the man, who sat in a gilded 
confessional with a monarch for his penitent, amid the 
splendid luxury of Versailles or Madrid, to him who in a 
wigwam of bark shared the rude fare of the Canadian 
Indian, sleeping on the skin won in the chase, and lighted 
by the blazing pine-knot, one soul possessed the entire 
body. From East to West, from North to South, the sons 
of Ignatius were pursuing one object through a thousand 
mazy channels. ‘The motto and device in one of their 
earlier histories was well illustrated in their conduct. 
That device was a mirror, and the superscription was 
‘‘Omnia omnibus,” AdZ things to all men. But what in 
Paul was Christian courtesy, leaning on inflexible princi- 
ple; and what in Loyola himself was probably wisdom, 
but slightly tinged with unwarrantable policy, became, in 
some of his disciples, the laxest casuistry, chameleon-like, 
shifting its hues to every varying shade of interest or 
fashion. 

There was much in the nature of Romanism itself to 
make the work of proselytism easy and rapid. ‘The priest 
went forth a solitary man, with no ties to any spot, with 
few incumbrances, moving freely and at little cost through 
wide districts. The rites that he celebrated took the 
senses of the rude barbarian as by storm. 'The music, the 
incense, the gorgeous robe, the golden vessels, the picture, 
the statue, and the crucifix were to the savage most 
imposing. Again, no change of heart was requisite to 
baptism. No long familiarity with Scripture preceded 
entrance to the church. ‘The creed, the catechism, * and 





* Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia, furnishes a curious specimen of 
one of the Jesuit catechisms, used among our American Indians. 
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a few prayers and hymns: were to be translated, and a 
nation was supplied with its religious literature. Sub- 
mission to external rites, and a blind deference to priestly 
authority, threw open the doors of the church as to the 
rushing feet of a nation. They who entered it, found 
it was not the holy of holies they had reached. We do 
not mean to say, that there was no holy fruit in their 
religion. We would only speak of the low form of Chris- 
tian character they had proposed for their converts. Yet 
we believe the morals of their disciples were generally 
higher than those of the converts gained by other orders; 
and the constancy, with which such multitudes in their 
Japanese churches endured the most appalling forms of 
martyrdom, allows us to hope, that under much of super- 
stition and much of ignorance, there was also something 
of love to Christ. 

Yet from this height of success, and influence, and honor, 
they were doomed to fall, and for a time the world seemed 
to shake with their far-resounding ruin. In Japan, their 
200,000 converts, exciting, justly or unjustly, apprehensions 
of political intrigue in the mind of a native prince, who 
was consolidating the kingdoms of Japan into one empire, 
they were exterminated by one of the fiercest persecutions 
that Christianity has ever experienced. Multitudes per- 
ished in prison; some were buried in ditches, others, im- 
mersed in freezing water, died a death of lingering agony ; 
some were crucified, others were beheaded; and large 
numbers were thrown into one of the volcanic craters of 
the country, while the crosses of the Jesuit pastors studded 
the edges of the fearful cavity into which their flocks were 
hurried. ‘That country has been thenceforward sealed 
against the gospel more closely than any other heathen 
land on the earth. It was, perhaps, one instance of those 
fearful retributions, that, in the language of Bacon, are 
occasionally written by the hand of Nemesis along the 
highway of nations, in characters which he that runneth 
may read, that the Japanese were instigated, in this ex- 
tinction of the Jesuit churches, by the Dutch, a people 
who had never forgotten the butcheries of the ferocious 
Alva, and thus requited on the rising Romanism of the 
Kast the wrongs that religion had wrought them in the 
West. In China, contentions with other Romish orders 
thwarted their labors; their political power was soon lost, 
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and their converts were driven into concealment. But 
though denounced by edicts of the empire, and on pain of 
death expelled from its territories, they have never ceased 
laboring there, and the Catholic Christians at this hour 
secreted in the bosom of that nation, are calculated by 
Medhurst at 200,000. In Paraguay and in California, 
their settlements have been transferred to the charge of 
other orders, and themselves were exiled, as was also the 
case in the Philippine Islands. 'Their expulsion from the 
fields in South America, watered so freely with the wealth, 
and talents, and best blood of the order, grew out of their 
disgrace in Europe. In France, they had denounced and 
suppressed Jansenism; but received in their conflict with 
that body of most able and holy men, the Port Royalists, 
a deathful arrow they could never extricate. We need 
not say we allude to the Provincial Letters of Pascal, a 
work whose mingling powers of wit, and argument, and 
eloquence, well nigh unrivalled apart, and in their union 
unequalled, fixed the ultimate fate of the Jesuit order. 
They stood up, too, in the same country, in the days of 
their own intellectual decrepitude, to wrestle against the 
young skepticism of the Regency and of the days of Louis 
XV. Voltaire, and Diderot, and D’Holbach, and Helve- 
tius, men educated in their own colleges, overwhelmed 
their old teachers with sarcasm, and irony, and wit, the 
more burning in its severity often, because it was the 
language of truth. ‘To every state they had made them- 
selves odious by intermingling themselves with political 
affairs. In their own church they found the bitterest 
enemies, in the worldly who envied their power, and in 
the zealous who detested their lax casuistry and their 
erroneous doctrine. By principles, which if not their own 
invention, were at least their favorite implements, they 
explained away all obligation; and some of their doctors 
seemed scarce to have left faith on the earth, or justice in 
the heavens. In short, they threw conscience into the 
alembic, and drew from the retort a mixture, like the 
aqua icfana of Italian poisons, clear as the water that 
streams from the rock, but to drink of which was linger- 
ing, inevitable death. 'This laxity of moral teaching was 
felt to be the more inexcusable, in a body who had con- 
stituted themselves the jealous guardians of what they 
called orthodoxy in doctrine: ‘‘a sort of men,”’ as said the 
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Abbe Boileau, brother of the poet, “‘ who set themselves 
to lengthen the creed, and abridge the commandments.” 
Casuistry became in their hands, as Bayle has well called 
it, ‘‘the art of cavilling with God.” But men, even the 
~vilest, cannot long respect those who pander to their cor- 
- ruptions, and the order soon fell under the ban of the 
human race. Their principles in morals, too, reacted upon 
themselves. Like the French poisoner, who perished by 
the fall of his mask, inhaling unexpectedly the fumes of 
the poison he was compounding for others, the order could 
not retain its old zeal, and the life of its early fanaticism, 
while propagating such sentiments. Some, even of the 
Jesuit missionaries to heathenism were, it is said, in secret, 
infidels. At Rome itself, they had become tools more 
convenient than reputable. None had done more than 
they to uphold the staggering power of that see; and no 
less than ninety bulls issued from under the Fisherman’s 
Ring had attested the esteem in which the Vatican held 
them, and its resolution to defend them against their em- 
bittered foes. But its power now failed. Catholic France, 
and Portugal, and Spain, were resolutely bent on the ruin 
of the order. ‘The arts, both of policy and force they had 
so long practised, were now turned against them. With a 
secrecy they had never surpassed in their own move- 
ments, the measures were concerted for their expulsion 
from Spain and Portugal. Driven from their colleges and 
possessions, blackened in character, and destitute, and 
many of them aged, they were hurled on the charities of 
a world they had not propitiated by their former conduct. 
Never slow, in the day of their power, to use the arm of 
the civil government for the purpose of persecution, they 
now felt its weight upon themselves. ‘They had instigated 
in France the bloody massacre of St. Bartholomew, it is 
said, and had most certainly shared largely in the perfidy, 
the frauds, and the revolting dragoonades that procured 
and followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz. The 
recompense long accumulating now descended. Reluc- 
tantly, but necessarily, the Roman court itself withdrew 
in terror from these its sianchest servants, and pronounced 
with faltering lips, the dissolution of the order. 
‘hey had forgotten, in their abuse of power, and talent, 
and influence, that there was on high one mightier than 
all the mighty of earth, whom they had subsidized, or 
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flattered, or corrupted. Providence, an element upon 
which in their latter days they had forgotten to calculate, 
was now meeting them at every turn. If they had lost 
sight of it, never had it lost sight of them. It used no 
confessors, and they could not guide it; nor did it wait in 
its movements for the shuffling of the pieces on the checker- 
boards of earthly cabinets, which Jesuitism watched so 
narrowly. But when its fulness of times was come, it 
called, and every stormy passion of human nature rushed 
at its bidding, eager to do the work of retribution, while, 
unpitied, Jesuitism stood to bear, in its loneliness, the meet- 
ing vengeance of earth and heaven. 

Never had Romanism progeny that bore more perfectly 
its own image, or embodied its grand principles so faithfully 
as did the Jesuit system. ‘The principle of the order was 
but a reduction to its simplest essence of that one master 
idea of the Romish creed,—implicit faith,—unlimited 
obedience. 'These are, in justice, due only to a Being of 
infinite truth, and underived and unending sovereignty. 
Nothing less able or less wise, nothing short of the divine 
wisdom, that cannot mistake, and that will not deceive, is 
entitled to demand such subjection and confidence. It is 
the great sin of the Romish apostasy, its 7gwroy wevdos, that 
it has here arrogated the prerogative of the Godhead, and 
in the seat of God given itself out as God over the human 
conscience and heart. ‘This it is that constitutes the Anti- 
christ, the rival usurping the rights of the Christ. For that 
Saviour, who created and ransomed the soul, whose eye 
pervades its depths with a searching omniscience,and whose 
hand encompasses it in all its wanderings with an ever- 
present almightiness, is entitled to the absolute rule and 
dominion of that soul. Romanism has, however, demand- 
ed this power. For faith in Christ, as the one condition of 
salvation, it has substituted faith in the church. Jesuitism, 
with its wonted sagacity, saw, that in this claim lay the 
strength of the Romish system. It rose up to preach the 
doctrine to a world whom the Reformation was fast alien- 
ating. It rose up to exemplify the obedience, in its own 
unreserved, unquestioning submission to its own general, 
and through him to the Romish see. But while they thus 
acquired power, they were also sowing the seeds of decay. 
By this implicit obedience, the individual merged his per- 
sonal rights and his spiritual existence in the society. 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXII. 24 
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The mass had a conscience; but the members had not. 
But while they formed thus obedient societies, because 
there was no individuality of opinion or will, there was as 
much of intrinsic weakness, as there was of quiet in the 
body. Remove the head, and the life had departed from 
anentire community. They destroyed, also, by this same 
process, the higher order of talents, which act only in a 
state of comparative freedom. Splendid as were their 
scholars in every walk, yet, as Mackintosh has remarked, 
through two centuries of power and fame, they gave to 
Europe no genius to be named with Racine and Pascal, 
men who sprung from the Port Royalists, in the career, 
both far more brief and far more stormy, of that persecuted 
community. 

In this, his distinctive trait of character, the Jesuit stood 
as the moral antipodes of the Puritan. In the latter, the 
Reformation presented its principle, the right of private 
judgment, as displayed in its barest, broadest shape. 
While, in the Jesuit, the man was naught, and the com- 
munity was every thing, with the Puritan, on the con- 
trary, the society was comparatively nothing, and the in- 
dividual all. With him religion was, in its highest 
privileges, and its profoundest mysteries, a personal mat- 
ter. He studied his Bible for himself; to aid in turning 
its pages and loosening its seal, God the Son, the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, stooped over him as he read; and to 
reveal its inner lessons, God the Spirit whispered in his 
heart, and brooded over the depths of hissoul. He profit- 
ed by the prayers and teachings of his pastor, gave lib- 
erally for his support, and received reverently at his hands 
the sacramental symbols; but he believed even this his 
beloved guide, companion and friend, but a fellow-servant, 
whose help could not supersede his own private studies, 
and his individual faith. He valued his fellow Christians, 
communed with them, prayed with them, shared with them 
his last loaf, and, falling into their ranks, raised with them 
the battle-cry, ‘‘' The sword of the Lord and of Gideon !” 
But, away from pastor and from fellow Christian, the 
Puritan turned in the trying hour to his God. It was the 
genius of this system to develop the individual; and in 
every emergency, to throw him in the last resort upon the 
lonely communings of his own soul with its Creator. It 
taught him to make religion, in the affecting language of 
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one of the later Platonists, ‘‘ the flight of one alone to the 
only One.” * 'To the place of audience the petitioner 
went by no deputy ; but the individual man was brought 
to confront for himself the one Mediator, and to hear for 
himself the response of Heaven to the prayer of faith. 
When mind was thus thrown upon its individual respon- 
sibility, and came forth from its solitary meditations to 
the place of conference and action, there was frequent 
dissonance in opinion; and a collision in action, often 
more apparent than real, threatened at times to rend 
the social bonds, to break up all concert, and to destroy 
all power. Yetconscientious men were not likely to differ 
widely orlong. And, on the other hand, take from such a 
community its spiritual guides, and how soon were they 
replaced. Persecute them, and how indomitable was 
their faith. Scatter them, and how rapidly were they 
propagated. Jesuitism gathered more numerous and 
united societies ; but they were societies of men without 
consciences and without a will, whose judgments and 
souls were under the lock of the confessional, or were 
carried about under the frock of their Jesuit pastor. Kind 
he might be and faithful, but did death remove him, or 
persecution exile the shepherd and disperse the flock, they 
had no rallying power. Like the seeds from which ‘he 
industrious ant has removed the germinating principle, 
the largest hoard, when scattered, brought no harvest. | 

It were a curious employment to trace the vawitting 
adoption, at times, in our own land, of this great princi- 
ple of Romanism, of which the Jesuit order was the em- 
bodiment and incarnation, as if it were one of the radical 
truths of democracy,—we mean, the principle of the ab- 
sorption of the individual conscience inte that of the mass. 
It is to some an essential law of democracy, that the 
many have unlimited power over the will and conscience 
of thefew. Yet it would require litle of time or of labor 
to show, how fatal is such a principle to the rights of con- 
science, and the interests of truth. God made man apart. 
Apart he is regenerated. Apart he dies. Apart he is 
judged. 'To each of us his Maker gave a conscience, but 
to none of us did he assign a conscience-keeper. Man 
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was not made for society, but society was made for man. 
Back of its first institution, lie some of his inalienable 
rights, and his first and most sacred duties. Communi- 
ties of men, then, cannot receive, and should notask, any 
transfer of conscience. Between a man’s own spirit and 
his God, neither king, nor kaysar, nor congress, synod, nor 


' pontiff, voluntary societies, nor compulsory societies, if 


such there be, may lay sceptre or crosier, edict or vote. 
The thing is a grand impertinence. When personal duty 
is involved, to his own Master the man stands or falls. 
We mean not these remarks for those duties which man 
owes to society, and where their laws may rightfully 
control and punish him. We speak of the far wider field 
over which some would extend those laws, and where 
they do not justly come, where a man walks accountable 
to his God only, and where, if human legislation follow 
him, it is usurpation upon the rights of man, and impiety 
against his Maker. We know how irksome to many is 
all noise of dissent and all free expression of private judg- 
ment. ‘I’o remedy and reform all this dangerous indepen- 
dence, this ominous revolt against parental care, was the 
high attempt of Jesuitism. Let those, who envy to that 
society their fame and their fate, tread in their steps, 
breaking down the individual man to build up the man 
socia\ 

Another remarkable feature in the Jesuit order, illus- 
trated inthe history of all their missions, was their fatal 
principle of accommodation,—one in the use of which they 
alternately ttitumphed and fell. The gospel is to be pre- 
sented with no needless offence given to the prejudices and 
habits of the heathen, but the gospel itself is never to be 
mutilated or disguised ; nor is the ministry ever to stoop 
to compliances in themselves sinful. The Jesuit mistook 
or forgot this. From a very early period, the order were 
famed for the art with which they studied to accommo- 
date themselves and they religion to the tastes of the 
nation they would evangelize. Ricci, on entering China, 
found the bonzes, the priests of the nation; and to secure 
respect, himself and his associates adopted the habits and 
dress of the bonzes. But a short acquaintance with the 
empire taught him, that the whole class of the priesthood 
was in China a despised one, and that he had been only 
attracting gratuitous odium in assuming their garb. He 
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therefore relinquished it again, to take that of the men of 
letters. In India, some of their number adopted the Bra- 
minical dress, and others conformed to the disgusting habits 
of the Fakeer and the Yogee, the hermits and penitents 
ofthe Mohammedan and Hindoo superstition. Swartz met 
a Catholic missionary, arrayed in the style of the Pagan 
priests, wearing their yellow robe, and having like them a 
drum beaten before him. It would seem, upon such prin- 
ciples of action, as if their next step ought to have been 
the creation of a Christian Juggernaut; or to have ar- 
ranged the Christian suttee, where the widow might burn 
according to the forms of the Romish breviary ; or to have 
organized a band of Romanist Thugs, strangling in the 
name of the virgin, as did their Hindoo brethren for the 
honor of Kalee. In South America, one of the zealous 
Jesuit fathers, finding that the Payernes, as the sorcerers 
and priests of the tribe were called, were accustomed to 
dance and sing in giving their religious instructions, put 
his preachments into metre, and copied the movements of 
these Pagan priests, that he might win the savage by the 
forms to which he had been accustomed. In China, again, 
they found the worship of deceased ancestors generally 
prevailing. Failing to supplant the practice, they pro-: 
ceeded to legitimate it. ‘They even allowed worship to be 
paid to Confucius, the atheistical philosopher of China, 
provided their converts would, in offering the worship, con- 
ceal upon the altar a crucifix to which their homage 
should be secretly directed. Finding the adoration of a 
crucified Saviour unpopular among that self-sufficient 
people, they are accused by their own Romanist brethren 
of having suppressed in their teachings the mystery of the 
cross, and preached Christ glorified, but not Christ in his 
humiliation, his agony and his death. A more arrogant 
act than this the wisdom of this world has seldom ‘perpe- 
trated, when it has undertaken to modify and adorn the 
gospel of the crucified Nazarene. 

But to Robert de Nobilibus, the nephew of Bellarmine, 
and the near kinsman of one of the pontiffs, a man of dis- 
tinguished talent and zeal, laboring in India, it was 
reserved to exhibit one of the worst instances of this fatal 
spirit. Finding the Bramins in possession of the spiritual 
power, he published abroad that the Bramins of Rome 
were the kindred, but the seniors and the superiors of those 
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of India. Enmity may have charged him falsely, in de- 
claring that he forged deeds, in which a direct descent 
was claimed for these Western Bramins from Brama him- 
self, the chief god of Hindoo idolatry; but it is certain, 
that in this or some other mode he made the new faith so 
popular, that twelve, or as some accounts state, seventy 
of the Indian Bramins became his coadjutors; and after 
his death, with the collusion of the Portuguese priests, the 
new sect went on still triumphing. But even the Romish 
see repudiated such conversions as these; and a bull from 
the Vatican extinguished the next communion. ‘To this 
same able but treacherous laborer belongs the fame of — 
another kindred achievement. He composed in the lan- 
guage of the country a treatise in favor of Christianity. 
The work had the title of the Ezour Vedam. It was in- 
teiaded to sap the skepticism of the East; but so covertly, 
though with much ability, did it undertake the task, that 
having been translated and reaching France, where it fell 
into the hands of Voltaire, he pounced upon it as an 
ancient Braminical treatise, full of Oriental wisdom, and 
proving that Christianity had borrowed its chief doctrines 
from Eastern sources. ‘Thus, while laboring to destroy 
unbelief in India, he became in the next century instru- 
mental in aiding its progress in Europe. The Jesuit, 
caught in his-own snare, was made from his grave to lend 
weapons to the scoffer; while the arch-mocker, the patri- 
arch of French infidelity, entangled in the toils of that 
wilful credulity which has distinguished so many eminent 
unbelievers, quoted the work of modern Jesuitism as an 
undoubted monument of ancient Braminism. ‘Thus are 
the wise taken in their own craftiness, when in their self- 
confidence they undertake either to patronize or to impugn 
the gospel of the Nazarene. 

We need scarcely to name another defect of the Jesuit 
missions, which must have occurred to all. Their fatal 
neglect of the Scriptures. Even Xavier translated into 
Japanese but the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and a brief 
catechism, and afterwards a Life of the Saviour completed 
from the Gospels. The Lives of the Saints afterwards 
appeared in that language. In the tongue of China the 
Jesuits acquired such proficiency as to become volumin- 
ous authors, writing, it is said, hundreds of books; but 
although they translated the ponderous Sum of Theology 
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of Thomas Aquinas into Chinese, the Scriptures seem to 
have been thought a needless or dangerous book, and a 
compend of the gospel history was, we believe, their chief 
work in the form of scriptural translation. With no re- 
ligious light but that emanating from the altar and pulpit, 
their churches were, when persecution veiled these, left 
in thick darkness. ‘The Jesuits, anxious to shut up their 
converts into a safe and orthodox submission, seem to 
have preferred this fearful risk, to the peril of leaving the 
lively oracles to beam forth their living brightness upon 
the minds of their people. Hence the Catholics, lingering 
still in the Celestial Empire, and their Indian neophytes 
in Paraguay and California, have probably never known, 
scarce even by name, those Scriptures which are the right- 
ful heritage of every Christian. Nor, for their own use, 
even, did their missionaries prize the Bible aright. Does 
the Jesuit father appear in the midst of a savage tribe to 
harangue them on his religion; or is he dragged by them 
a dauntless victim to the stake; the one volume, that is 
seen suspended from his neck, is not the Bible, but his 
breviary. In all this, the Jesuit was but acting with other 
Romanists. That church has assumed the fearful re- 
sponsibility of shutting out the sunlight of divine reve- 
lation; undertaking in its stead to supply the reflected 
light, the moonbeams of tradition,—a gentler brightness, 
under which no eye will be dazzled, by which no mind 
will be quickened into too rapid a vegetation,—a dubious 
gloom, favorable alike to wonder, to fear, to slumber, and 
to fraud. But as the sun will shine, so the Scriptures live 
on. ‘They who preach the truth, but give not the Bible, 
withhold from their own teachings the most authoritative 
sanction. ‘Those, on the contrary, whose doctrine is a 
doctrine of falsehood, contravening and superseding the 
Scriptures, must yet one day meet that light they would 
have obscured, and find themselves and all their doings 
tried by the standard they would have fain displaced. 
The Jesuit order has been recently revived. Restored 
in our own times to existence by that see for which they 
contended so valiantly and effectively, it remains to be 
seen how far they will resume their ancient fields, and 
with what measure of their first zeal and success. Were 
they to throw themselves into the current of the age with 
the sinewy vigor and lithe pliability of former times they 
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may yet prove most formidable. Their power of attach- 
ing the heart is, by all who have closely observed them, 
confessed to be great. But the age is one far different 
from that in which they began their career, more im- 
practicable, less liable to monopoly, and less patient of 
control. 

The men of a purer faith may well emulate their fear- 
less heroism, their courtesy, their patience and industry. 
Amid the snows of Canada and on the fir-clad shores of 
our western lakes, along the wilds where Orellana 


“rolls his world of waters to the sea,” 


on the burning margin of Africa, in the sultry Hindostan, 
amid the millions of China and Japan, the fathers of the 
order of Loyola shrunk not from pain, or toil, or want, or 
death itself. When the plague wasted, and thousands 
were falling before it, in the deep pestilential holds of the 
galley where their Christian charge were held in bonds by 
their Turkish captors; or in the heathen land when per- 
secution had unleashed all its emissaries of terror and 
death, the Jesuit missionary was seen manifesting a serene 
courage, his stanchest accusers might well envy. Had 
the order but fixed the cross in the heart, where they 
reared the crucifix in the market-place, had they given the 
Scriptures where they scattered legends, and labored for 
Christ as assiduously and boldly as they bled for the de- 
lusions of Antichrist, the whole history of the world had 
been altered. But had they done all this, the work of 
evangelizing the world would not have been left to become, 
as it is, the blessed privilege of our own age. ‘The failures 
of others, their corruptions and their deficiencies, are part of 
the heritage of instruction that time has been accumulat- 
ing for the benefit of the modern laborer, like the brass 
and iron of vanquished Syria, which David provided for 
the temple that was to be reared by the hand of his son, 
the favored Solomon. 

The institution, on whose history we have dwelt, shows 
what a few resolute hearts may accomplish. When Igna- 
tius with his first companions bound themselves, by a 
midnight vow, at Montmartre, near Paris, on the 15th of 
August, 1534, some three centuries ago, to renounce the 
world for the purpose of preaching the gospel, wherever 
the supreme pontiff might send them, the engagement, 
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thus ratified in darkness and secrecy, beside the slumber- 
ing capital of France, was one most momentous to the 
interests of our entire race. ‘That company of seven poor 
students, with but zeal, talent, and stout hearts, and a 
burning enthusiasm, formed then a bond far more impor- 
tant to the after history of mankind than most of the 
leagues made by kings at the head of embattled squadrons. 
We doubt if Talleyrand ever schemed, or Napoleon, in 
his highest flights of victory, ever dictated so significant an 
act. In its moral sublimity, the act far transcended that 
of Cortes and Pizarro receiving the mass in a Spanish 
church, upon their engagement to set out for the subver- 
sion of an American empire. In the shadows of that 
subterranean chapel, where these first Jesuits thus bound 
themselves, fancy sees Africa, and Asia, and our own 
America, watching intently a transaction, that was to 
affect so deeply their subsequent history. It remains for 
those, rejoicing in the principles of the Reformation, to 
bring the devotedness and intrepidity of the Jesuit to bear 
upon their own purer system, in the missionary field. 
With the incorruptible word of our God for our chosen 
weapon, victories impossible to them may become easy to 
us; and what was but too often a forgotten motto, on the 
surface of Jesuitism, may become a principle at the heart of 
the protestant missionary, ‘‘All for the greater glory of 
God.” * 

In the missionary toils, that are to aidin ushering in this 
day, do we expect too much from the youthful scholars of 
ourcountry? Arenot its colleges already sheltering those 
who are destined to become the heralds of Christianity to 
the far heathen? On this theme, we would quote yet 
again from one on whose own history we should gladly 
have lingered longer, Francis Xavier. From one of his 
missions in Cochin China, this apostolic man wrote to the 
university of the Sorbonne, then the focus of theological 
science to Catholic Europe, in language much of which 
we doubt not a Carey ora Martyn would not have hesitat- 
ed to adopt. ‘‘I have often thought to run over all the 
universities of Europe, and especially that of Paris, and 
to cry aloud to those who abound more in learning than in 
charity, O how many souls are lost to heaven through 





* <*In majorem Dei gloriam,’’ the motto of Loyola. 
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your neglect! Many would be moved. They would 
say, Behold me in readiness, O Lord! How much more 
happily would these learned men then live,—with how 
much more assurance die. Millions of idolaters might be 
easily converted, if there were more preachers who would 
sincerely mind the interests of Jesus Christ and not their 
own.” 

The letter was read, admired, and copied. We may 
suppose there were those who applauded and transcribed 
that letter, but failed to obey its summons; to whose dying 
pillow that appeal came back, and sounded through the 
depths of the soul as the voice of neglected duty. May 
no such regrets disturb the hour of our dismission. May 
a life, instinct with zeal for God: and love to man, and 
crowded with effort, make death, whether it come late or 
soon, the welcome discharge of a laborer found toiling at 
his post. And, my young brethren in Christ, permit a 
stranger to hope, that among the honors of your Alma 
Mater, and especially of this missionary association gather- 
ed amongst her sons, it may yet be recorded, that hence 
went forth men, who, on the stock of a purer faith, grafted 
the zeal of Francis Xavier, and, emulating his virtues, 
won asuccess more durable, because the means they em- 
ployed were more scriptural—men, who, sitting at the 
Master’s feet, and reflecting his image, and breathing his 
spirit, were recognized, by an admiring world and an 
exulting church, as those who had been much with Christ 
and learned of him, and who belonged on earth, and would 
assuredly, through all eternity, continue to belong, of a 
truth, and in the highest sense of the words, to ‘‘'I/nE So- 
CIETY oF JEsus.” 
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Articte II. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF INFIDELITY. 


Modern Infidelity considéred with respect to its Influence on 
Society. By Rosert Hatt. American Baptist Publi- 
cation and Sunday School Society. Philadelphia. 


The Cause and Cure of Infidelity : With :n account of the 
author’s conversion. By Rev. Davin NEtson, of Quincy, 
Illinois. 


Tue works which we have here placed together, have 
very little in common, except that they relate to the same 
subject, and are written with similar intentions. In a 
literary point of view, they would never be thus asso- 
ciated, save on the principle of contrast. As to rhetorical 
merit, the abovenamed production of Rosert Hatt, it is 
well known, stands above all praise. It is probably the 
great effort, the chef d euvre, of a writer, who, in the judg- 
ment of Dugald Stewart has carried the English language 
to as high a degree of perfection as it has ever attained. 
He, who, in whatever he wrote, so uniformly surpassed 
nearly all others, has in this effort surpassed, if possible, 
even himself. It has not only every attribute of style, 
which can render composition elegant and dignified, but 
exhibits a specimen of argumentation singularly acute, 
intelligible and conclusive. 'The object of the writer, as 
he himself states it, is, ‘‘not so much to evince the false- 
hood of skepticism as a theory, as to display its mischiev- 
ous effects, contrasted with those which result from the 
belief of a Deity and a future state.” This course of 
argument was well adapted to the form which the infi- 
delity of the period when the discourse was written had 
assuned. An apologetic defence of Christianity, one 
merely vindicating the truths of religion and answering 
the objections of its opposers, would not have been sufii- 
cient. The abettors of infidelity had the effrontery to 
urge the adoption of their principles, on the ground of their 
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alleged moral superiority to those of the gospel, in refer- 
ence both to the formation of individual character and the 
welfare of society in general. It is only when the reject- 
ers of revelation have sufficient virtue left to be hypocrit- 
ical in taking such ground as this,—that is, when they do 
it merely to save appearances, without in heart believing 
what they assert,—that we can have much hope of their 
being essentially benefited by any appeal addressed sim- 
ply to the understanding. A person is not yet wholly de- 
praved, who invents an apology for vice which he knows 
to be false; and it may possibly not be without some good 
effect, if in such a case we can place the absurdity of his 
plea strikingly and palpably before him. But if, on the 
contrary, he has already reached the last stage of moral 
depravation, and is perfectly sincere in thinking, that he 
can be as virtuous under the operation of the motives 
which infidelity supplies, as of those resulting from the 
expectation of future rewards and punishments, and the 
other doctrines of revealed religion, he is not likely to be 
much impressed by mere argument. Reason has com- 
monly so little todo in producing such a conviction, that it 
cannot be expected to do much towards its removal. The 
heart must have become awfully corrupt, before the under- 
standing could be so depraved. The man who sees no 
difference between the style of moral character which the 
faith of the sincere Christian leads him to cultivate, and 
that which the system of the infidel promotes, has in all 
probability very indistinct perceptions of the boundary 
between virtue and vice, and cannot be expected to enter- 
tain other views, till he cherishes other tastes and desires. 
The truth is, it is a very small part of the mischief pro- 
duced by infidelity, that it weakens the motives to a life 
of virtue; it subverts the very foundations of virtue it- 
self, and affords a pretence for extending the sanction of 
her venerable name to actions of the vilest turpitude and 
shame. “In vain will its advocates appeal to a moral 
sense, to benevolence and sympathy; in vain will they 
expatiate on the tranquillity and pleasure attendant on a 
virtuous course; for it is undeniable that these impulses 
may be overcome; and though you may remind the of- 
fender, that in disregarding them he has violated his na- 
ture, and that a conduct consistent with them is produc- 
tive of much internal satisfaction; yet if he reply that 
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his taste is of a different sort, that there are other gratifi- 
cations which he values more, and that every man must 
choose his own pleasures, the argument is at an end.” 

Perhaps the chief advantage of books and tracts against 
infidelity consists in the influence which they may exert 
upon the wavering and unconfirmed. Such, even in com- 
munities where Christianity has the decided ascendency, 
will always be numerous. It is to be remembered, that 
temptations to unbelief constitute a part of our probation ; 
that the evidences of truth, although sufficiently clear to 
convince the honest, are still not of such a nature as to 
extort assent; and hence, that the opinions which a man en- 
tertains respecting the claims and doctrines of the Bible, 
may as effectually reveal his character, as the actions 
which he performs. ‘'T’o this it should be added, that the 
spirit of infidelity is essentially active in its nature, and 
seeks to spread itself by every mode of diffusion, which in- 
genuity can invent or perseverance apply. ‘The proper 
corrective of these dangers, therefore, cannot be too assid- 
uously employed. And, especially, since the evil exists 
chiefly among those, whom the voice of the’ advocate of 
truth does not ordinarily reach, the press must here lend 
its agency, and send forth its messengers, as upon the 
wings of the wind, through the length and breadth of the 
land. No finite mind can calculate the evil which may 
thus be prevented, or the amount of good which may be 
accomplished. Such agents, like those of nature, are per- 
petually doing their work. It is, ‘‘as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground; and should sleep and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how.” 

We acknowledge our obligations, therefore, to the 
‘American Baptist Publication and Sunday School Socie- 
ty,” for issuing in so neat and convenient a form the celebra- 
ted discourse which has occasioned these remarks. ‘They 
could not possibly have made a wiser selection. Nothing 
that we have ever read presents within the same limits so 
powerful a defence of Christianity, or exposes in a more 
impressive manner the mischievous tendency of infidel 
principles. All our readers are familiar, of course, with 
this eloquent production; but they will not be unwilling 
to renew the pleasure and gratification, which they may 
so often have felt in reading the following passage :—Aaec 
decies repetita placebit. 
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The force and spirit of the extract will be better appre- 
hended, perhaps, if we introduce it with a word of expla- 
nation. It seems almost incredible, and yet it can be 
established by the surest historical evidence, that the 
French infidels of the last century did really conceive the 
atrocious design of extirpating the Christian religion from 
the world. Every advocate of such sentiments, indeed, 
even when acting without concert with others, pursues a 
course which tends to this result; and we not infrequent- 
ly say, in such a case, that the individual designs this 
consequence of his conduct. But here something alto- 
gether beyond this was true. ‘Themen to whom we refer 
entered into a regularly formed conspiracy for the extinc- 
tion of the Christian faith and name. They pledged 
themselves to each other, by solemn compact, to live and 
labor for this object; and true to their purpose, adopted 
and pursued a system of measures, at once insidious and 
energetic beyond a parallel, probably, in the history of hu- 
man malice and intrigue. Voltaire, and his associates 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and Frederick IL of Prussia, were 
the original parties to this league of impiety; and the 
combination thus originated not only survived its founders, 
but gradually extended its influence, until the whole 
French nation became infected with its spirit, and engaged, 
with fanatical zeal, in the propagation of its principles. 
The scheme of their ‘‘ malignant charity’? embraced every 
nation; and having overturned the altar and the throne 
in their own country, they were eager to extend the bless- 
ings of a similar emancipation to other lands. Nor, 
unhappily, were there wanting those in other lands who 
were ready to cooperate with them in this project of athe- 
ism and anarchy. Even in England, as late as the begin- 
ning of the present century, after the infidelity of France 
had developed its true character, in the horrors of a revo- 
lution the most dreadful and sanguinary which the world 
ever saw,* not a few professed still the same principles, 





* **TIn the revolution ‘of France,’’ says Burke, ‘‘two sorts of men 
were principally concerned in giving a character and determination to 
its pursuits; the philosophers and the politicians.’’ As to the soi-disant 
philosophers, ‘‘ they had one predominant object, which they pursued 
with a fanatical fury, that is, the utter extirpation of religion. To that 
every question of empire was subordinate. They had rather domineer 
in a parish of atheists, than rule over a Christian world. Their tem- 
poral ambition was wholly subservient to their proselyting spirit, in 
which they were not exceeded by Mahomet himself.”’ 
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and were doing what they could practically to secure 
them an opportunity to work out the same effects there. 
How appropriate at all times, indeed, but especially at 
such a time and in such a state of things as this, the strain 
of remonstrance and indignant rebuke which follows. 


“We might ask the patrons of infidelity, what fury impels them to 
attempt the subversion of Christianity? Is it that they have discovered 
a better system? ‘To what virtues are their principles favorable, or is 
there one which Christians have not carried to a higher perfection than 
any of whom their party can boast? Have they discovered a more 
excellent rule of life, or a better hope in death, than that which the 
Scriptures suggest ? Above all, what are the pretensions on which they 
rest their claims to be the guides of mankind, or which embolden them to 
expect that we should trample upon the experience of ages, and abandon 
a religion which has been attested by a train of miracles and prophecies 
in which millions of our forefathers have found a refuge in every trouble, 
and consolation in the hour of death ; a religion which has been adorned 
with the highest sanctity of character and splendor of talents, which 
enrols among its disciples the names of Bacon, Newron, and Locke, 
the glory of their species, and to which these illustrious men were proud 
to dedicate the last and best fruits of their immortal genius ? 

“If the question at issue is to be decided by argument, nothing can 
be added to the triumph of Christianity; if by an appeal to authority, 
what have our adversaries to oppose to these great names? Where are 
the infidels of such pure, uncontaminated morals, unshaken probity, and 
extended benevolence, that we should be in danger of being seduced 
into impiety by their example? Into what obscure recesses of misery, 
into what dungeons, have their philanthropists penetrated, to lighten the 
fetters and relieve the sorrows of the helpless captive? What barbarous 
tribes have their apostles visited, what distant climes have they explored, 
encompassed with cold, nakedness and want, to diffuse principles of 
virtue and the blessings of civilization? Or will they rather choose to 
wave their pretensions to this extraordinary, and in their eyes, eccentric 
species of benevolence (for infidels, we know, are sworn enemies to 
enthusiasm of every sort), and rest their character on their political 
exploits, on their efforts to reanimate the virtue of a sinking state, to 
restrain licentiousness, to calm the tumult of popular fury, and by in- 
culcating the spirit of justice, moderation, and pity for fallen greatness, 
to mitigate the inevitable horrors of revolution? Our adversaries will, 
at least, have the discretion, if not the modesty, to recede from this test. 

“More than all, their infatuated eagerness, their parricidal zeal to 
extinguish a sense of Deity, must excite astonishment and horror. Is 
the idea of an almighty and perfect Ruler, unfriendly to any passion 
which is consistent with innocence, or an obstruction to any design 
which it is not shameful to avow? Eternal God! on what are thine 
enemies intent ? what are those enterprises of guilt and horror, that, for 
the safety of their performers, require to be enveloped in a darkness 
which the eye of Heaven must not pierce! Miserable men! proud of 
being the offspring of chance; in love with universal disorder; whose 
happiness is involved in the belief of there being no witness to their 
designs, and who are at ease only because they suppose themselves 
inhabitants of a forsaken and fatherless world!” 
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The other work named in the title is also an uncommon 
production, but in a very different way. ‘T’o literary merit 
it waves all pretension ; and is in fact not only destitute of 
every thing like rhetorical grace and elegance, but often 
disfigured with inaccuracies of style which betray a 
manifest want of practice in the art of composition. Yet, 
notwithstanding this deficiency, it has solid excellences, 
which redeem it from all its faults, and entitle it to a high 
place among the popular works on the subject to which it 
relates. It derives interest from the fact, that it is written 
by a man who once wandered himself in the darkness of 
infidelity, but afterwards saw and embraced the light, and 
became, and is still, a highly respectable and useful 
preacher of the faith which he formerly denied. During 
the days of his delusion, he was connected, part of the 
time, at least, with the army as a physician; and in this 
capacity, as well as in other ways, was brought extensively 
into contact with others, and thus had an opportunity to 
learn to what extent skeptical views prevail in some por- 
tions of the community, and by what arguments they are 
supported and propagated. Since his conversion, also, 
which was more than eighteen years ago, he has been led, 
from a recollection of his own former unhappy state, to 
seek out with special solicitude those involved in the same 
error, to make himself acquainted with their difficulties 
and objections, and to study the best modes of reclaiming 
them to a knowledge and acknowledgment of the truth. 
This imparts to the book a peculiar value; since it em- 
bodies the results of an experience and observation such 
as very few among us have possessed, and which cannot 
but be highly useful to those, who, in contending with this 
evil, would adapt their instructions to the existing state of 
things. ‘The infidelity of every age and country has in 
some respects its peculiar type; and he who prescribes for 
the disease, in ignorance of what this is, can do good only 
by accident. Few Christian ministers, we think, could 
read the work in question without deriving from it some 
valuable suggestions in regard to the wants of a class of 
the community, to which too little direct religious instruc- 
tion is accustomed to be addressed. 

As a book, too, for general circulation, as happily adapted 
to make a favorable impression on those who are skeptical- 
ly inclined or indifferent respecting religion, it cannot be 
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too highly commended. The following language: in a 
letter, prefixed to the volume, describes justly its character 
in this respect: ‘‘ After all the learned, eloquent and 
argumentative treatises which have been published, in 
different branches of the Christian evidences, something 
was still needed,—something adapted to the peculiar 
tastes and condition of our community, to excite curiosity, 
awaken attention, and stimulate inquiry,—something 
which should bring'down abstruse argument to the com- 
prehension of the ignorant and the young; and present 
striking facts to astonish and arrest the indifferent and 
the skeptical. This desideratum has been well supplied 
in the work mentioned. ‘The plan is original, and must 
interest from its novelty. The style is so simple, as to 
render the whole argument intelligible to a child. The 
facts are placed in a strong and often startling light, and 
there is an earnestness,—a personality,—a warm life’s 
blood of reality running through the whole; which gives 
to the written argument much of the interest and power 
of an oral address. The design of the author is, not so 
much to present a regular treatise on the evidences of 
Christianity ; as by an array of interesting facts, and often 
very powerful reasoning, to lead to a more extensive and 
thorough investigation.” Almost every settled minister 
in the land is probably acquainted with at least one un- 
happy individual, within the bounds of his parish, who 
affects to disbelieve the glorious gospel of the Saviour, and 
treats it with the contempt of a human fabrication. In 
ordinary cases we should have more hope of benefit from 
putting into the hands of such a person, ‘ The Cause and 
Cure of Infidelity,” than from recommending the perusal 
of any other similar work within our knowledge. 

Yet we must add, we would not be understood by any 
means, as assenting to all the sentiments which the book 
contains. ‘There are some paragraphs in it which we 
could hardly have written at all, and others, which, if not 
incorrect as to the views presented, are certainly, as we 
think, not quite judicious.* Much use is made in the 





* We were sorry, for instance, to observe the manner in which the 
writer speaks, pages 65, 66 and elsewhere, of the study of the ancient 
classics. No doubt they are often so taught as to exert an antichris- 
tian influence; but the proper remedy for this is, not to discountenance 
and condemn the study altogether, but rather to suggest improvements 
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course of the argument of the evidence for the truth of 
Scripture, arising from the fulfilment of prophecy; and 
for the most part with very happy effect. ‘The historical 
facts, necessarily introduced or assumed, in developing this 
species of proof, are to appearance repeated from others, 
who have gone over the same ground; and as very few 
writers on prophecy have been so exact in their references 
to history, as a rigid scrutiny would require, something of 
the same defect must of course be visible here. But these 
exceptions apply to a very inconsiderable part of the whole 
book, and cannot affect its general estimation. We take 
leave of it, asking pardon of our readers for not having 
noticed earlier a work which has now been for sometime 
before the public, by presenting a single extract from it, 
which may be taken as a fair specimen of the whole. It 
is the author’s account of the fulfilment of one of Isaiah’s 
predictions respecting the destruction of Babylon. 


“ Isaiah, Chapter 13.—‘It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation, neither shall the Arabian pitch 
tent there, neither shall the shepherds make their fold there; but wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, satyrs shall dance there, 
and the wild beasts of the island shall cry in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces,’ &c. 

“1. Let it be noted, that it was very unlikely that this particular kind 
of desolation should have happened to any city. We would never con- 
jecture concerning London or Paris (should these cities come to ruin), 
that they would be deserted by man whilst lofty palaces or stately 
dwellings were there, inviting the houseless wanderer at least under 
their friendly shelter. Centuries rolled by after these threatenings 
were written. Babylon received another and another overthrow. Still 
these did not unpeople her streets. After a time, history informs us, 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon were built ; the luxurious and sensual nobles of 
Babylon must follow their monarch and his court ; they left their palaces, 
and their splendid abodes were deserted in a singular and unexampled 
manner. ‘The servants and the dependants of those wealthy sons of 
revelry and authority, followed their lords to gaze at or participate in 
their feasting. Those who lived by selling their merchandise to the 


eng followed; and streets were singularly abandoned to unbroken 
silence. 





in the present mode of instruction, and incite religious teachers to 
be duly on their guard against dangers which they can do much to 
counteract, if not wholly remove. It will be a gloomy day for the 
cause, which the author of the work under review so much loves, when 


its friends generally shall be found in the ranks of those who proscribe 
classical learning. 
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“9, Must it follow of course, that the ferocious beasts of the islands 
shall inhabit dwellings, more splendid in some respects than any we 
have ever seen? By nomeans. This was not the natural result; for 
still enough of the indigent remained to rule the brutal creation that 
have not reason for their guide. But continue to watch the progress 
of events. The Lord hath spoken, and shall he fail to make it good ? 
After a time, a despotic potentate craves a more splendid hunting- 
ground; he repairs the wall of the ancient city, and makes it the area 
of his chase. Their houses are then full of doleful creatures; owls 
dwell there, and dragons in their pleasant palaces. 

“3. But it was not to be expected that these houses could stand 
always, and they did not. It was not to be expected that Babylon 
could continue always the hunting-ground of a king, and it did not. 
Babylon had stood on a fertile and extensive plain. Will not the shep- 
herd drive his flock wherever vegetation springs to sustain them, if 
man’s dominion does not forbid him? Assuredly he will, if God has 
not said nay. But when the towering edifices of brick had fallen in, 
the under cellars and vaults afforded such dens and lairs for tigers, 
wolves, lions and hyenas, that travellers inform us it was too hazardous 
for the approach of a shepherd and his flock. 

“4, But the Arabians move in bands; they delight to wield the jave- 
lin; they tremble not at the lion’s growl. The Arab will surely pitch 
his tent there, as he traverses all the deserts of the eastern continent. 
And he would have done so in defiance of the most ferocious of the 
forest tribes; but nnder the extended and unparalleled rubbish of that 
spot, denounced of Heaven, were concealed scorpions, serpents and 
reptiles, so numerous, and of fangs so envenomed and deadly, that no 
one could close his eyes in safety under the shelter of his friendly tent. 

“5. ‘But time will obliterate these dens and hiding-places; these 
heaps will dissolve and this rubbish will decay. Babylon was in the 
midst of a rich plain that could not be washed like the hills of Palestine 
into nudity and barrenness. Will it not be repeopled? Who shall 
venture to say it shall never be inhabited from generation to genera- 
tion?’ Answer—God. He said so, and it never has. No one lives 
near there. 

“6, But the Bible goes on to say that it should be inhabited by the 
bittern, a water-fowl; nay, the book declares that it should become 
pools of water. When did this happen? Answer—in comparatively 
modern days. Some singularly spontaneous obstruction of the Euphra- 
tes caused its overflowing, and travellers, tell us that two-thirds or more 
of Babylon is now ‘ pools of water, for the bittern to cry in!” 


We have been forcibly reminded by our examination 
of the works thus briefly noticed, of certain characteristic 
facts in the history of infidelity, or more properly, of its 
advocates and leaders, which it may not be unsuitable to 
present in this connection. They will serve to illustrate 
some points, which have not been unattended with diffi- 
culty in the minds of many, who have seen how much 
talent and learning have been often arrayed against the 
truth, without duly reflecting on the circumstances.which 
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explain this in entire consistency with the strength and 
fulness of the Christian evidences. 

1. The infidel writers, as a class, whatever knowledge 
and ability they may have possessed in other respects, have 
generally been very uninformed and ignorant on religious 
subjects. No mistake is more common than that of 
supposing, that because men are distinguished for some 
particular superiority, because they are eminent, for exam- 
ple, as writers, or have made great attainments in some 
science which they have pursued, to the neglect, perhaps, 
of nearly all other studies, they are therefore to be set 
up as oracles of universal wisdom, and to be heard with 
deference, on whatever subject they may choose to express 
an opinion. But the truth is, very great eminence in such 
cases is commonly the result of exclusive efforts, direct- 
ed more or less to a single class of subjects and therefore 
not only not involving a-correspondent ability in some 
other things, but almost necessarily excluding it. A man 
may have the very best natural capacity which the 
Creator ever bestowed, and may have exercised and im- 
proved it within a certain range, until his decisions there 
have become almost infallible and without appeal; and 
yet, if there are other fields of thought and inquiry, to 
which he has not accustomed himself, his views in what 
relates to them may be as crude and imperfect, and en- 
titled therefore to as little weight, as those of any other 
person. His judgment on points thus foreign to his usual 
contemplations will be liable to overlook some of the 
simplest elements of truth, and thus prove incorrect, 
where others, greatly his inferiors, perhaps, in general 
ability, would, because more practised in such inquiries, 
perceive at once his mistake. It is not enough, in order 
to invest human opinions with high deserved authority, 
that they are promulgated by men of reputation for talents 
and acquirements; the more important inquiry is, have 
they formed these opinions to which they challenge our 
assent, after a suitable examination of the subjects, to 
which they relate? Thus the value of the testimony, 
which the religious faith and piety of Sir Isaac NewrTon 
bore to the truth, does not consist in the fact, that he was 
so distinguished for his mathematical attainments, or the 
high order of his mental powers; but that he applied his 
mighty intellect so vigorous by nature, and disciplined by 
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study, to a thorough investigation of the claims of the 
Bible; and, having weighed every difficulty, and seen the 
insufficiency of every objection, yielded himself up to the 
full conviction of its truth. 

Weare to judge, now, the rejecters of revelation by the 
same rule. We do not deny, that, in regard to genius and 
the successful prosecution of particular branches of knowl- 
edge, many of them have held deservedly a high rank. 
On those subjects, belonging appropriately to their sphere, 
they have often, no doubt, been well informed, and com- 
petent to instruct and enlighten others. The maxim, 
cuilibet in sua arte credendum, is one of sound wisdom, 
and we would give them the full benefit of its application. 
But beyond this, when they would prescribe to us our 
opinions in matters of Christian truth and duty, we cannot 
follow them. Here they show themselves utterly desti- 
tute of the qualities which we seek in instructers and 
guides of mankind. So far from having rejected the 
Scriptures, after intelligent and candid examination, noth- 
ing, unless it be their presumption and dogmatism, can 
exceed the ignorance of religious subjects, with which 
many of them are known to have written and argued 
against Christianity. Hume, says Dr. Johnson, owned 
to a clergyman in the bishoprick of Durham, that he had 
never read the New ‘Testament with attention. Voltaire, 
although possessed of a lively fancy, and brilliant wit, 
was notoriously deficient in general scholarship and sound 
learning. He seldom so much as professed to argue or 
reason, but relied almost wholly on his powers of ridicule. 
What credit is due to a man, who, in pretending to exam- 
ine the authenticity of the writings of Moses, could seri- 
ously speak of ‘the books of Moses and Joshua and the 
rest of the Pentateuch!”’ Yet his works,—which so many, 
alas! seduced by the splendor of his name, have read 
with implicit confidence,—abound in instances. of similar 
ignorance and absurdity. ‘Dr. Halley,” said Sir Isaac 
Newton to the celebrated astronomer of this name who 
was also an infidel, ‘‘I am always glad to hear you when 
you speak about astronomy or other parts of the math- 
ematics, because that is a subject you have studied and 
well understand; but you should not talk of Christianity ; 
for you have not studied it. Ihave, and am certain that you 
know nothing of the matter.’ Paine, author of the “ Age 
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of Reason,” could express himself with energy, and had a 
talent for ridicule, which he was free to exercise, without 
the restraints of truth or decency. ‘To this he owes his 
notoriety. But he was grossly illiterate, and could urge 
against the Scriptures, with the confidence of unanswer- 
able argument, objections which a tyro in learning could 
refute. His citations from the Bible show a shameless 
ignorance of its contents, and render Watson’s answer to 
him little more than a correction of his blunders. Men 
who take so little pains to inform themselves on subjects 
of the greatest moment, whatever the merit or reputation 
they may possess in other respects, have evidently no 
claim to regard or confidence here. No one should be in- 
fluenced, by the authority of such names, to incur the 
hazard of a rejection of the gospel. 

2. The advocates of infidelity have been generally regard- 
less of truth and honesty, in their endeavors to propagate their 
sentiments. We assert this, as in the preceding case, in 
general terms, without intending that all have been equally 
reckless, or that there may not be one, here and there, to 
whom the charge applies in a mitigated form. ‘To illus- 
trate this point in full would require us to repeat much of 
the history of the controversy between Christians and in- 
fidels from its beginning to the present time. It is haz- 
arding nothing to say, that no books ever written, on the 
most exciting subjects of political, or literary, or personal 
warfare, discover more want of candor, greater unfair- 
ness in argument, sophistry, misrepresentation, and in 
various ways, greater abuse of the reader’s confidence or 
ignorance, than those which have been written against 
the Christian religion. We state this, we are aware, in 
strong terms; but that they do not characterize the case 
too strongly, let such facts as the following testify. Near- 
ly all the objections which unbelievers have alleged 
against the Bible,—such as the apparent inconsistency of 
one part with another, the pretended incorrectness of its 
history, its chronology, geography, and similar points,— 
consist of difficulties, which the friends of the Bible them- 
selves have been the first to perceive and point out; none 
having subjected the Scriptures toa severer test than those 
who have entertained the firmest conviction of their truth. 
But mark, now, the course of their opponents. Following 
in their track, they have merely gathered up these diffi- 
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culties thus brought to light, and repeated them in their 
works, without taking any notice of the manner in which 
they have been so often and satisfactorily explained. 
They urge them, with an air of triumph, as if they were 
discoveries of their own, and neither ever had been nor 
could be fairly answered. Voltaire had in his possession 
a copy of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible; and used it, 
as incontestable evidence, since his death, has shown, 
merely for the purpose of availing himself of the difficul- 
ties which the pious author there mentions, as connected 
with various points, but which he at the same time ac- 
companies with a sufficient explanation. All these were 
industriously collected, separated from the replies which 
were attached to them, and in this form palmed upon the 
unwary reader by the unprincipled Frenchman, without 
any admonition, that a single word could be offered on 
the Christian side of the argument. What, again, could 
be more unmanly and dishonest, than the attempt of 
Collins, another of the free-thinking sect, to mislead the 
uninformed, and destroy their confidence in the genuine- 
ness of the sacred records. ‘The main position in one of 
his infidel works is, that the gospels underwent a general 
alteration at the command of the emperor Anastasius, in 
the sixth century, and hence, that those which we now 
possess have been corrupted we know not to what extent ; 
a position furthermore, for which he was so shameless as 
to plead the authority of Dr. Mills, so well known for his 
useful critical labors on the text of the New Testament. 
But what is the truth? Dr. Mills had merely mentioned 
that there existed a passage in an obscure writer of the 
middle ages, asserting that a revision of the gospels was 
thus ordered and executed ; but this distinguished critic, 
so far from avowing his belief of this, immediately adds 
his unqualified dissent, and proceeds to demonstrate the 
impossibility and absurdity of any such thing. 

We have a fair illustration of the general spirit of the 
infidel school in the history of the origin, and objects of the 
famous Dictionaire Encyclopedique of the French philos- 
ophers. An instance of greater fraud and duplicity was 
never practised on mankind. If the merits of a cause 
can be inferred from the arts which are used to promote 
it, the opposition to Christianity, as illustrated in this 
undertaking, must awaken in every ingenuous mind sen- 
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timents of mingled pity and detestation. 'The facts in the 
case are briefly these. Under the professed object of 
publishing an Encyclopedia, or dictionary of universal 
knowledge, which should give an exact account of all the 
arts and sciences, and contain the most useful information 
on every subject of human interest, it was intended in 
reality to diffuse, especially among the more educated 
classes, a spirit of skepticism, which should, by degrees, 
destroy all reverence for religion and establish the final 
triumph of infidelity. The idea had its origin in the dark 
mind of D’Alembert; but was eagerly embraced and _ for- 
warded by Voltaire, Diderot and others of the like char- 
acter. Strike, but hide the hand, was the watchword, on 
which they rallied, and which reveals at once their policy 
and purpose. ‘The avowed object was to advance the 
interests of literature and science; but the secret one ‘to 
convert the Encyclopedia into a vast emporium of all the 
sophisms, errors, or calumnies, which ever had been in- 
vented against religion, from the first schools of impiety 
until the day of their enterprise; and these were to be so 
artfully concealed, that the reader should insensibly im- 
bibe the poison without the least suspicion. ‘To prevent 
discovery, the error was never to be found where it might 
be supposed; religion was not only to be respected, but 
even supported in all direct discussions, though some- 
times the discussion is so handled, that the objection they 
seem to refute, is more forcibly impressed on the mind of 
the reader. ‘The more to impose on the unthinking, 
D’Alembert and Diderot artfully engaged several men of 
unblemished character to partake in this vast undertaking. 
It was declared in the preface, that all points of religion 
were to be discussed by divines well known for their learn- 
ing and orthodoxy.” Such an alliance, while they abhor- 
red it, they were yet compelled to embrace; lest men 
should be shocked by too open an assault upon the truth, 
and lest, by provoking opposition from the friends of relig- 
ion, they should be forced into something like open and 
honorable controversy, where secrecy and deception they 
well knew would so much better subserve their end. ‘'T’o 
avoid such an issue, no arts of dissimulation were too 
mean to be practised. One of these, as just stated, was, to 
engage the countenance of men, whose virtues and piety 
gave them influence with the public, when their own 
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notorious want of principle would at once have aroused 
suspicion, and defeated their object. Others of these arts 
were, to soften and alter the articles, received from this 
source, without the knowledge of their authors; to connect 
their infidel arguments and insinuations with topics where 
they would be least likely to excite alarm; to refer, after 
treating a religious subject with apparent respect, to other 
heads, e. g., prejudice, superstition, fanaticism, etc., where 
something would be found to counteract the impression : 
to state in the strongest possible form the difficulties and 
objections of Christian truth, and to weaken as much the 
force of its evidences; and, in short, even to print different 
editions of the work, from some of which their more offen- 
sive sentiments were partially excluded, while others con- 
tained them in full; that they might thus reduce some- 
what the hazard of detection, and, in case of arraignment 
before the public, stand some better chance of self-excul- 
pation. What, now, can be thought of a cause, which 
seeks to maintain itself by means like these? We need 
not surely invoke the stern spirit of Christianity to repro- 
bate such duplicity ; every sentiment of honor and decen- 
cy in the human breast is revolted and shocked. We 
would spread this dark chapter in the history of infidelity 
before its disciples, and entreat them, as they read it, to 
review once more their ground, and ask themselves, 
whether they may not possibly, under such leaders, be 
misled ; and whether the faith they have reposed in ¢hem 
may not be more worthily bestowed. 

3. The systems which infidels have substituted for Chris- 
tianity, as well as their arguments against it, are in the last 
degree inconsistent and contradictory. Were the fact oth- 
erwise, did we find those who reject the truths of revela- 
tion agreed in the sentiments which they oppose to them, 
or in the reasons on which they found their unbelief, we 
should have cause to be much more impressed than at 
present with the weight of their testimony. Truth is 


essentially one; and if those who deny this character to” 


Christianity had any consistent plan of speculation to 
propose instead of it, they would have, at least, one claim 
to attention, which they do not now possess. So great are 
the differences among them, that their rejection of the 
gospel is almost the only mark by which they can be 
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identified as disciples of the same school. In renouncing 
the instructions of the Bible, they seem to have swung as 
it were from the moorings of all truth, and to have 
launched recklessly forth, without chart or compass, up- 
on an ocean of uncertainty and darkness. Nothing can 
exceed the perplexity and contradiction, in which we find 
them involved, as the consequence of such presumption. 
They have a sect for almost every question, which can 
be raised, not within the domain of philosophy merely, but 
even of natural religion and morality. Some admit that 
there is a God; but others as gravely doubt or deny it. 
Some suppose that the soul is immortal; but others, that 
it is material, and dies with the body. Some maintain 
that virtue should be practised and vice avoided, from 
obligations of expediency, at least; others confound es- 
sentially the difference between them, and abandon men to 
their passions. Some hold to the doctrine of a retribution 
hereafter; others discard it, and with it all fear for the 
future. So, also, on the numberless subordinate questions 
which spring up under these general heads, they are 
equally divided. If there be a God, for instance, what 
are his moral attributes? On what principles does he 
administer the government which he has extended over 
us? With what service from his creatures is he best 
pleased, or how may his anger towards them be averted ? 
Again, in reference to the duties which we owe to one 
another, if these are acknowledged, what is the basis of 
the obligation? Is morality, as some have maintained, 
the creature of political enactment; or the dictate of an 
innate sense; or a mere intellectual perception of utility ? 
On these and other similar questions, so elementary and 
radical in their nature, infidelity has almost as many 
discordant theories to maintain, as there are pens or 
tongues to set them forth. Her voice is unanimous only 
when heard in utterances of hatred and wrath against the 
name and faith of Christ. Elsewhere you seek for it in 
vain. ‘The assailants of Christian truth no sooner turn 
from their work of demolition, and attempt to rear a sys- 
tem of their own, than, as at Babel of old, 


“Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud, 
Among the builders; each to other calls, 
Not understood ; till hoarse and all in rage 
As mocked, they storm.” 
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We are aware, that the argument which we would 
raise from this fact against infidelity has been often urged 
by its advocates against the Christian religion itself. But 
the cases could hardly be more dissimilar. 'The church, 
it is true, has its schools and sects; but, with the exception 
perhaps of some few of them, which in discarding the 
distinctive truths of Christianity ought in strict justice 
to have relinquished also its name, there yet exists among 
the rest a substantial agreement of views on all subjects 
of importance. Numerous as they are, and hostile as 
is the attitude, in which unhappily they have too often 
stood towards each other, the points in which they differ 
are as nothing compared with those in which they agree. 
They have frequently mingled with their theological! dis- 
putes questions of mere philosophy, or contended unduly 
for particular modes of stating the doctrines of their faith, 
and have thus presented the appearance of a diversity of 
religious belief, altogether beyond the reality. If all those 
names should disappear from Christendom which per- 
petuate unimportant distinctions, and yet, from the con- 
troversy which they provoke, load the church with the 
odium of so much strife and dissension, how many ranks 
of now hostile combatants would at once peacefully com- 
mingle, and find themselves united to each other by a 
thousand bonds, where they supposed they had so much 
as a single cause for distrust and alienation! Such, for 
the most part, so comparatively unimportant and needless 
are the divisions and controversies, which have rent the 
church, and presented her to the world in so unfavorable 
a light. It is only by misconceiving entirely or mis- 
representing their origin and character, that infidelity 
can allege them as instances of the inconsistent and con- 
tradictory opinions of Christians, and as an argument, 
therefore, against Christianity itself. Would that the 
reproof which such reasoning implies, had as, little foun- 
dation, as the logical conclusion, which it has been urged 
to sustain! Against its force in this application we have 
nothing to answer, and can only recommend the lesson 
which our enemies would teach us, as a motive to the 
cultivation of a better spirit. 

We remarked, that infidels are entirely inconsistent 
with one another, as to the grounds on which they im- 
peach the truth of revelation. In fact, we could almost 
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entrust the defence of Christianity to the hands of its 
enemies, and engage to make out a very complete refuta- 
tion of their objections from their own writings. We 
must limit ourselves to a brief illustration. One takes 
the position, that the Scriptures are full of mysteries, and 
contain so much which transcends and contradicts our 
reason, that they cannot be from God. Another sees in 
them nothing new, but merely ideas “as old as the crea- 
tion,”’ and which men were competent to repeat without 
the aid of divine illumination. One denies the very pos- 
sibility of miracles, or the sufficiency of any evidence to 
entitle them to belief. Another thinks them by no means 
so extraordinary or uncommon, and pretends to find a 
parallel to those which the Bible records, in such stories 
as are told of the emperor Vespasian, or Apollonius 'T'y- 
aneus. One considers the predictions of Scripture as 
entirely indefinite, as pointing out nothing precise, as 
equally applicable to almost any events, in which fancy 
may search for a correspondence. Another complains, not 
of obscurity in these predictions, but of such a manifest 
conformity to the facts alleged as their fulfilment, that 
they could have been uttered only after the occurrences to 
which they relate. One objects, that the terms, on which 
Christianity dispenses pardon are too easy, and fail to 
express with sufficient energy the displeasure of God 
against sin. Another views it in just the opposite light, 
declaring, that these terms are too severe, and assert the 
necessity of an atonement for sin too costly to be admitted 
as either reasonable or credible. ‘The gospel, according to 
one, impairs our sense of personal accountability, and 
reduces the obligations of morality too nearly to the level 
of convenience and inclination. According to another, it 
proposes too exalted a standard, and requires of us virtues 
which are impracticable and visionary. ‘Such are some 
of the contradictions, into which the ablest infidel writers 
have fallen, in their attempts to subvert the truth. In 
these arguments, they wield their strongest weapons; and 
yet even these, we see, are wrested from them by their 
own party. Surely until they act with greater concert, 
until they can agree with some tolerable confidence among 
themselves as to what the objections to Christianity 


really are, we need not tremble for the foundations of our 
faith. 
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4. The leaders of infidelity have been generally men of 
corrupt principles and profligate lives. 'The facts, which 
substantiate this assertion, are in general so familiar that 
they need not be here repeated. Every one knows that 
Voltaire, Paine, Rousseau, Wharton, Godwin, Rochester, 
and others of their class, almost without end, were grossly 
immoral; false, profane, intemperate, dissolute, and some- 
times all these at once. Some few, perhaps, should be 
partially excepted, whom a love of letters, the restraints 
of a virtuous education, some secret distrust of their 
avowed sentiments, or respect for the opinions of others, 
may have preserved from open immorality. Yet even 
such men have made it abundantly manifest, that they 
were under the dominion of very different principles and 
motives from those which the religion of Christ requires. 
In surrendering themselves without reserve to the pursuit 
of literary fame, and seeking their happiness from the 
competitions of successful rivalry, they have necessarily 
laid their hearts open to passions, less heinous, indeed, 
but not less repugnant to the true spirit of the gospel, 
than the grosser vices, into which others of them have 
plunged. It surely can be no accidental connection, by 
which infidelity has been found so uniformly associated 
with this description of character. Scripture itself would 
be falsified, if the fact were otherwise. For it teaches 
expressly, that the love of sin is the great source of un- 
belief and error; and that in purifying the heart we take 
our first step towards the attainment of a knowledge and 
conviction of the truth. Men who will be wicked, must 
sooner or later be infidels; they are drawn to it by a law 
of moral gravitation, as certain as that which brings the 
falling body to the earth. Such persons, in contending 
against the gospel, are but pleading for impunity in their 
sins. ‘They are committed by every possible bias of pre- 
possession and interest to see the evidences of religion in 
a false light; they hate its purity, they trample upon its 
prohibitions and commands; and, under the influence of 
such perverted moral feelings, must necessarily be dis- 
qualified for a just estimate of the arguments which 
demonstrate the truth of the Christian faith. ‘The acces- 
sion of such men to the ranks of infidelity can reasonably 
surprise no one. It is their true position; and it would be 
less an honor than a discredit to Christianity to enrol such 
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names among its defenders. So long as the life and char- 
acter are thus at variance with the demands of the gospel, 
we have a sufficient explanation of their rejection of it, 
without seeking for the cause in any superior knowledge 
and discernment, of which they may have given proof in 
other pursuits and investigations. The religion of the 
Bible would indeed have been scandalized more a thou- 
sand fold by the advocacy of such libertines as Rochester, 
and Byron, and Godwin, than it has been by all the cavils 
and scoffs, ever uttered by them while living, or than it 
can be by the same, perpetuated in their writings to the 
end of time. ‘he testimony of such men against the 
truth is that of self-interested judges, whom their passions 
have bribed to a false decision, and who speak, therefore, 
without the authority here, to which their talents and 
learning may entitle them on other subjects. If the heart 
be corrupt and the life unholy, no degree of intellect 
merely which a man may possess, can render him a safe 
or honest witness on the questions at issue between the 
Christian and the infidel. The unbeliever, who would 
feign persuade himself, that the ground on which he 
stands must be secure, because he occupies it in common 
with so many whom the world applauds for their genius 
and achievements, should remember, also, the moral 
infamy which has so uniformly darkened the lustre of 
these names; and, instead of being emboldened in his 
confidence, should be alarmed at nothing so much as at 
finding himself thus ominously associated. 

5. Those, we add, in conclusion, who had been appa- 
rently best established in their infidelity, and most active 
in its diffusion, have lost, generally, their courage and 
confidence at the approach of death. We are astonished 
at the frequency with which this result has taken place, 
rather than at the exceptions which may have occurred. 
When we consider the tenacity with which the mind 
clings to sentiments which have been long cherished, 
which enlist in their support the desires and passions of 
a depraved nature, which it has been made a source of 
impious pride to avow and propagate, and which must be 
maintained to the last at the hazard of the imputation of 
weakness or duplicity, we cannot but wonder, that con- 
science and reason should ever, in such a case, reassert 
their supremacy in this life, and extort so much as a final 
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testimony to that truth which has been so wilfully op- 
posed. Besides, that there should be instances, in which 
the delusion is not broken, but carried confidently to the 
grave, serves but to verify the Scriptures themselves, 
which declare expressly, that there shall be some who will 
exhibit this insensibility. Yet the cases of this character 
are comparatively few. It is one of the most uniform, as 
it certainly is appalling, traits of infidelity, that after all 
the confidence which its disciples may have professed in 
their creed, their courage has yet forsaken them at death, 
and left them to betray, even amid efforts to conceal it, 
most significant tokens of agonizing remorse for the past 
as well as dread for the future. We might have supposed, 
that if any one of those who have scoffed in life, could 
triumph in death, it would have been he who surpassed 
them all in his hatred of Christianity, and his attempts to 
rob men of the hopes of immortality which it unfolds. 
Yet the closing scene of the life of Voltaire, it has been 
proved by the most credible witnesses, was dreadful, 
beyond the power of language to portray. Unable to 
endure the sight of his former associates, he drove them 
from his presence, with the direst imprecations upon them 
for having so encouraged him in his career of impiety, 
and procured for him the miserable glory of being their 
acknowledged prince and leader. At one time, his in- 
veterate enmity revives, and he can blaspheme as ever the 
name of his God and Saviour; at another, he is heard 
supplicating, in piteous accents, for mercy, and complain- 
ing that he is abandoned by God and man. One of his 
attendants flies from his bedside in terror, appalled at the 
horrors of such a death, and another, who was his physi- 
cian, has declared that the furies of Orestes can give but 
a faint idea of those which tormented the soul of the dying 
Voltaire. We have already mentioned in connection with 
his the name of D’Alembert. ‘The circumstances of his 
end afford another, but somewhat different, illustration of 
the genius of infidelity. As the sect had been so much 
scandalized by the death of Voltaire, they resolved in this 
instance to conceal, at least, if they could not prevent, the 
remorse, which had driven their leader to such mortifying 
confessions. For this purpose, none but those of his own 
sentiments are permitted to have access to him in his last 
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moments. A minister of the cross presents himself, and 
would tender to him the consolations of the Christian’s 
hope; but those around him, ever on the watch against 
surprise, perceive his approach, run to the door and draw 
its bolts againsthim. This secrecy was maintained to the 
very last; and the dying man thus rendered inaccessible, if 
not to repentance, yet to the approach of all, who could be 
expected to report it to us, or any thing else which might 
redound to the credit of religion. We know now so much 
as this only, that the unhappy D’Alembert needed to be 
thus guarded and watched, in order to save infidelity from 
fresh humiliation. ‘‘ He was on the eve,” says the abbé 
Barruel, ‘of sending for a minister of that same Christ 
against whom he had conspired ; but Condorcet ferocious- 
ly combated these last signs of repentance in the dying 
sophister, and he gloried in having forced him to expire 
in final impenitence.”’ Infidelity, it is well known, won 
no triumph in the death of Paine. His foundation, too, 
failed him then. The terrors which he discovered at that 
solemn hour refuted the blasphemies of his life, and he 
died at least with the faith of those beings who believe 
and tremble. 

We need not spread out these illustrations of our posi- 
tion. Every one can multiply them, almost without end, 
from his own recollection. We have adverted to these as 
examples merely of the homage, which Christianity has 
received a thousand times from its most violent opposers, 
as they have drawn nigh to the unseen and eternal world. 
We can add nothing to enforce the lesson we are here 
taught. Let those who feel that they have any warrant 
for their unbelief in the countenance of such men, remem- 
ber, that a testimony may be borne by the disclosures of a 
single hour at that period of unutterable solemnity when 
God is summoning the spirit to Himself, which, as an 
argument for the truth, shall outweigh infinitely the infidel- 
ity of the longest life; and that all the cavils and sophisms 
which they repeat from such lips, those lips themselves 
have virtually long since cancelled in death. 
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Articite III. 


CHRISTIAN CIRCUMSPECTION. 


WE are sorry to believe, that in our day circumspection 
is a virtue, not held in very great repute. Even some 
Christians, look upon it with suspicion, and speak of it dis- 
paragingly. ‘This low estimation of it is owing to various 
causes. ‘T’here is nothing glaring, or eccentric, or spirit- 
stirring in circumspection. Hence it is considered one of 
the old-fashioned habits, harmonizing well enough with 
the dull, plodding people of former generations, but un- 
suited to this novelty-seeking and morbidly-excited and 
exciting age; in which action, not circumspection, is the 
watchword of the times. It is represented as a hindrance, 
rather than a help to the progress of the gospel; and es- 
pecially as standing in the way of various objects of social 
reform. Misinterpreting the perfectly obvious meaning of 
the apostle, many a zealot has boaSted, that like Paul, he 
had become a “fool for Christ’s sake,” as though it were 
necessary to act the fool’s part in order to convert man- 
kind to wisdom. Such have in unmeasured terms de- 
nounced circumspect men as time-servers, and circum- 
spection as timid pusillanimity. 

Another reason why circumspection is undervalued and 
contemned is, it requires unobserved, persevering effort, 
self-denial, forethought and patience to attain it. Hence 
few are willing to make the efforts and submit to the 
sacrifices necessary. And not possessing it, their self-love 
leads them to speak lightly of it, and speaking lightly of 
it, works in them the opinion that it is of little if of any 
value. They suppose it may appear proper in an octo- 
genarian confined to his easy chair, but in regard to the 
young, and those who are in the prime of life, they scout 
at all manifestation of circumspection. 

We need not say to those, who attentively read the 
Bible, that the inspired writers express an entirely differ- 
ent opinion of circumspection. 'They describe it as abso- 
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lutely necessary to the honor, the safety, and the happi- 
ness both of the young and the old. ‘They speak of it, as 
reflecting credit on the Christian profession; as constitut- 
ing an effeciual safeguard against folly and sin, and as 
qualifying its possessor for widely extended and perma- 
nent usefulness. 

And they speak of indiscretion in terms of warning and 
reprobation, which one might suppose could not be for- 
gotten. They say, ‘‘as a jewel of gold in aswine’s snout, 
so is a fair woman without discretion.” ‘A prudent man 
seeth the evil and hideth himself; but a simple,” 7. e., an 
indiscreet man, who sees not, and regards not conse- 
quences,—‘‘ passes on and is punished.” Believing in 
the gentle, noiseless, but efficacious and benignant influ- 
ence of circumspection, we would urge its habitual culti- 
vation and exercise. 

Circumspection includes that course of action and con- 
duct which is the result of careful observation,—of look- 
ing around on all sides,—of considering consequences and 
effects. ‘The circumspect man has asked himself before 
he acts, Will my speech or conduct, or the manifestation 
of certain feelings or tempers be lawful,—will it be expe- 
dient and proper? Will it be suitable to my age, charac- 
ter, attainments? What will be the good or bad, the 
pleasant or unpleasant effect, on other minds or on my 
own? Hewill consider not only what is to be done or 
said, but how, when, where, to whom, and under what 
circumstances. A circumspect man will not only consid- 
er his own rights and feelings but the rights and feelings 
of others. He will not, on any important or complicated 
question, first act and then think afterwards,—but he 
will think first; he will, as the word cirewmspect means, 
look carefully around on all sides. ‘‘ He will begin noth- 
ing,’”’ which will seriously affect his own happiness or 
that of others, “‘ without having well considered the end.” 
But having considered, he will then act, nor will he soon 
be removed from his steadfast purpose. He who proceeds 
thus, ‘‘ walks circumspectly.” 

1. 'T'o be circumspect, is to exercise a cautious and con- 
siderate regard, as to objects and pursuits which may affect 
our own character and happiness. Circumspection, like 
charity, should begin at home. -He who is inattentive to 
his own progress in piety and holiness, whatever he may 
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profess, cannot feel a very enlightened or disinterested 
concern for the Christian progress of others. 

The Christian, knowing that he is yet in a land, in 
which there are enemies to his spiritual and moral im- 
provement, will, like the skilful and vigilant soldier, look 
around him on all sides, he will move cautiously and 
with his eyes open, and looking around him, lest some 
enemy lying in ambush should surprise and wound him 
ere he is aware. He will have his armor on, that he may 
be prepared for attack or defence, as the occasion may 
require. 

The Christian, whether he be young or old, should 
walk circumspectly. He should look all around him, 
and onward so far as he can, to ascertain the present and 
future consequences of his conduct. In regard to the 
places of his abode, the business in which he engages, 
the friendships he forms, the company he keeps, the 
scenes of relaxation in which he mingles, he should ask, 
To what unnecessary extent will they trespass on my 
time; will they help or retard my progress in knowledge, 
piety and morals? he will not only pray to be kept 
from temptation, he will be careful not to run into 
temptation. He will avoid the appearance of evil. 

To lead a life of Christian circumspection, is to pursue 
a course of conduct which is the result of inquiry, reflec- 
tion, comparison and experience. If we are circumspect, 
we shall not be influenced so much by present gratifica- 
tion as by future good. We shall carefully look at the ten- 
dencies of what we are saying and doing, on our charac- 
ters, usefulness and happiness,—not for a day, a week, 
or a month, but for years. He who thus acts, walks 
circumspectly. Like Moses, he will even prefer to “‘ suffer 
affliction with the people of God, rather than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, for he 
had respect to the recompense of reward.”’ 

2. He who lives circumspectly, will not only look 
around on all sides to see what influence his conduct will 
have on his own character and hopes, but what influ- 
enceit may have for evil or for good upon others. 

He will be anxious that his example shall not injure 
others. He knows the prejudices which are indulged 
against Christians,—perhaps he has feltthem. He knows 
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they are looking with microscopic observation, to espy, if 
possible, the faults of professors, and that evil reports of 
Christians are received with great avidity. A knowledge 
of these facts will cause him to be circumspect. He will 
do nothing knowingly and intentionally to confirm these 
prejudices. If tempted to unfairness, to speak unadvised- 
ly with his lips, to yield to temper or passion, he says 
to himself, Many eyes are upon me. The eye not of 
God only, but of man is upon me. Were I to indulge 
angry or vindictive passions, or to surrender myself to 
some sensual pleasure, it would cause the ways of the 
Lord to be evil spoken of; it would encourage sinners to 
transgress with greater boldness, and the irreligious to 
scoff at all pretensions to Christian piety. 

But the circumspect Christian will not only consider 
the effects of his conduct on the world in confirming their 
objections to religion, but as it may lead them to suppose 
that their questionable conduct is innocent. ‘The circum- 
spect man will shun those scenes of dissipation and folly 
where so many of the young and inexperienced have been 
led astray, and have terminated their career in poverty, 
obscurity, and misery. He will not simply ask, What 
will be the effect of a certain course of conduct on my own 
character, but what will be the consequence of my example 
upon those around me? Will they be encouraged to sin, 
or to place themselves in circumstances of temptation, to 
become less thoughtful, and to feel less reverence for re- 
ligion? If he has reason to fear any of these consequences, 
the circumspect Christian will deny himself, and volun- 
tarily abstain, even from that which might, so far as he is 
concerned, be innocent. 

3. He who exemplifies this virtue will not only be anz- 
tous to prevent evil, but to stimulate others to that which is 
good by his own amiable and consistent erample. Circum- 
spection includes a judicious and unblamable fulfilment 
of social and relative duties. He who practises it, will 
consider the position in which he stands to others, and 
the claims which relatives and friends have upon him. 
Nothing more effectually recommends religion, and so 
attractively illustrates its blessed influence, as the amiable 
fulfilment of domestic duties and obligations. It is at 
home, in the undress of every day life, under the family 
roof, where we appear as we really are, and nothing is put 
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on for the occasion, that we most need the circumspection 
which the Scriptures enjoin ;—a circumspection, which 
does not consist in an unnatural and painful constraint, or 
in a formal and sour reserve, but in a kind and considerate 
attention to the just expectations and wishes of those with 
whom we daily and almost hourly associate. This is seen, 
when the husband, although invested with authority, seems 
to forget it, in the tender and steady regard which he mani- 
fests for the wife of his choice ; and when the submission 
of the wife is not a humiliating or reluctant compliance 
with her husband’s intimations, but affection blended 
with respect; feeling most happy in anticipating the 
wishes of one whom she considers as her dearest earthly 
friend, her chosen companion, and her heavenly appoint- 
ed protector for life. So, in regard to other relative duties, 
what can leave a more favorable impression of the value 
and excellence of the gospel, than to show that it has 
taught the master to subdue his self-will, to restrain his 
temper, to use his authority with gentleness and modera- 
tion, to be reasonable in all his requirements, and to do 
that which is just and equitable. And when the appren- 
tice or journeyman, reduces to practice the moral precepts 
of the gospel, and without ostentatiously seeming to do 
so, gives a beautiful illustration of the spirit and precepts 
of his Lord and Master, in the family, the store, or the shop, 
he walks in wisdom, in circumspection, towards them that 
are without. 

The same remarks are applicable to parents and chil- 
dren, and to brothers and sisters of the same family. 
Parents, if circumspect, will govern with judgment, kind- 
ness and firmness; they will be anxious by their conduct 
to leave an impression on the minds of their children 
favorable to religion. And should children have believ- 
ing or unbelieving parents, it is their duty to cultivate 
habits of reflection which will terminate in circumspec- 
tion. If their parents are Christians, equality as to church 
privileges does not make the children equal in other 
things. Their duties of obedience, honor and respect are 
precisely the same. If the parents are not Christians, and 
the children are, their Christianity gives them no supe- 
riority as to filial relationship and duties. ‘They owe their 
parents the same allegiance, the same honor, the same 
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love, which other children owe. No airs of dictation, of 
self-consequence, or of religious impertinence are to be 
assumed, because they are Christians and their parents 
are not. ‘They should manifest the same reverence, and 
address them with the same affection and deference which 
they did before. And when personal religion is the topic, 
instead of catechizing their parents, they should rather 
assume the character of inquirers after truth. We make 
these remarks, because to our great regret we have seen 
little children encouraged to address in a strain of warn- 
ing and dictation persons who were old enough to be their 
srandparents. ‘The plea of extraordinary piety, zeal and 
fidelity cannot be admitted by us as an apology for this 
violation, not only of all delicacy and good manners, but 
of the first commandment with promise. We believe that 
no good can arise from this novel practice, which will not 
be greatly overbalanced by its pernicious influence on the 
tempers and habits of the children themselves; and in 
exciting the disgust of all those who have a just percep- 
tion of what is fit and proper in the intercourse of human 
life. 

In conclusion, we would suggest, that, although there is 
nothing very brilliant or attractive in a circumspect walk, 
nothing that will make an individual popular with the 
multitude, yet it has these recommendations; he who 
pursues it will be preserved from many errors and sor- 
rows into which others fall; he will experience an almost 
undisturbed tranquillity of mind, and, serene himself, he 
will diffuse around him a mild and cheering influence; 
and compel even the adversaries of truth to speak well of 
his principles and conduct. 
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ArticLe LY. 


WHAT IS THE TRUE MEANING OF JOHN 14: 28? 


BY M. STUART, PROF. SAC. LIT. IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
ANDOVER. 





John 14: 28. °*Hxotoate, dru ty sinov suiv. “Yndyo, xal 
Hoyouar modg duds. Ei hyandré us, éydonte dy, dre mogevouce 1906 
tv natéoa Ot 6 matio wou peltwr mod éotl. 


Ye have heard that I said to you: I go away and come to 
you. If ye loved me, ye would have rejoiced that I am going to 
the Father ; ror THE FATHER IS GREATER THAN I. 






Tne well-informed reader of the Scriptures needs not to 
be reminded, that this text has given occasion to a great 
variety of interpretations. Less still does he need to be 
told, that ¢rinitarian views respecting the Godhead of the 
Redeemer seem at first view to be thwarted by a direct 
declaration on the part of the Saviour himself, that the 
Father is greater than he. 

A hasty reader may, no doubt, easily draw the conclu- 
sion, that to affirm the full equality of the Son with the 
Father, is to contradict the express and unequivocal as- 
sertion of the Son himself; and that all the texts of Scrip- 
ture which seemingly declare such an equality, must 
therefore be modified and explained so as to be rendered 
harmonious with such an assertion. ‘This, or something 
equivalent to it, has often been said; and, it is probable, 
will often be said hereafter. Indeed, if we merely consid- 
er the form and manner of the declaration before us, we 
may easily suppose that some honest and even intelligent 
minds may be not a little embarrassed and perplexed 
by it. 

Is it capable of a fair and unprejudiced exegesis, which. 
will free such minds from their perplexity? I will not 
venture upon the declaration, at present, that it is; but I 
design to make an effort, in the sequel, to give it a fair in- 
terpretation. If I should succeed, the reader who has 
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been perplexed must then judge for himself, whether it 
will aid him in any good measure to relieve himself of the 
embarrassment which he has been accustomed to feel. 

First of all, I must request a moment’s attention to the 
necessary implication of a part of the verse before us, in 
consequence of its grammatical structure. I refer to the 
clause, «i jyandré we, eyconte dy d1e mogetopoe mods TOY matége. 
Every reader, who is well acquainted with the laws of 
Greek syntax, will perceive at once, by the very form of 
this clause, that a negative is necessarily implied with re- 
spect to both of its parts. When the Greeks wish to state 
a conditional proposition, with a plain wnplication that 
neither part of the condition had been fulfilled, they 
usually employ the Imperfect tense preceded by «i (if ) in 
the first clause or protasis, and the same tense or some 
other Praeterite with év in the second clause or apodosis. 
For example: el rovto tleyes, judotaves ay, 1. @. of thou 
shouldst say this, thou wouldst err ; where the implication 
of course is, that the person addressed has not said what 
is alluded to, and therefore has not erred. Examples may 
be found every where in the New ‘Testament of the same 
idiom. Thusin Luke 7:.39, obtos, ei qv rgogitys, éylywoxer ay, 
etc., This man, if he were a prophet, would have known, 
etc.; that is, he is not a prophet, and therefore does not 
know. So in Heb. 4: 8, « jag adrovds *Ijoots zatéaavaer, 
ovx dy megl Middns éhdhec , for if Joshua had given them rest, 
then would he not speak respecting another [rest]. The 
undoubted implication is, that Joshua did not give them 
the rest to which the writer refers, and therefore he [God] 
has spoken concerning another rest. ‘This last implica- 
tion, although as now stated it is affirmative in form, is 
still the converse of what is apparently said in the 
apodosis or second clause of the conditional proposition. 
If the reader wishes to pursue the investigation of this 
usage still further, I refer him to Luke 17: 6. John 5: 
46. 8: 42. 9: 41. 15: 19. 18: 36. Gal. 1: 10. Heb. 
8: 4. 1 Cor. 11: 31. Indeed, almost every page of the 
New Testament will furnish him with examples. In 
some of these, however, &» of the apodosis is omitted ; e. g. 
John 9: 30, él [a7 iv obtos wag Oeodt, odx i0bvato movety oder, 
if this man were not of God, he could do nothing, i. e. he 
is of God, and therefore he performs miraculous opera- 
tions. 
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What has been said particularly of the Imperfect tense 
above, is true also of the Aorist and Pluperfect. But these 
vary the meaning of such propositions merely as to time 
and continuance of action, not as to the nature of the con- 
ditional proposition. 'The reader who wants more satis- 
faction as to usage in respect to the Aorist and Pluperfect, 
may consult Matt. 11: 21. 12: 7. 1 Cor. 2:8. Rom. 9: 
29. John 18:30. Acts 18: 14. 1 John 2: 19. John 
11: 21, all with & in the apodosis. Without &, Rom. 7: 
7. John 15: 22. 19: 11. 

I will merely add here, that the classical writers every 
where afford examples of the like construction and idiom ; 
which the reader may find exhibited abundantly in 
Winer’s New Testament Grammar, $ 43, 2, seq., and spe- 
cially in Kihner’s Greek Grammar, $ 820, seq. 

In the text before us (John 14: 28), the second clause 
of the conditional sentence has the Aor. II. (passive form), 
instead of an Imperfect, which stands in the first clause. 
By the use of the Aorist, the second clause is made to re- 
fer to a past time; which agrees well with the design of 
the speaker. Jesus does not mean to deny that his dis- 
ciples would so love him, in future, as to rejoice that he 
had gone to the Father; but he means to intimate that 
hitherto the measure of their love had not been so great, 
or rather, perhaps, that the kind of affection which they 
had hitherto cherished for him was not so pure, spiritual, 
and exalted, that they could rejoice (as they ought to do) 
because he was going to the Father. 

The denial of love, in some sense or other, is put be- 
yond a question by the form of discourse. But to what 
extent this denial reaches, is a question which can be set- 
tled only by the nature of the case and the cast of the 
context. Calvin has hit the right point here; at least, so 
itseems tome. In cases of such a nature he is certainly 
very apt to hit the true sense. I translate his words: 
“The disciples, beyond a doubt, loved Christ; but still, 
ina manner different from what was becoming. 'There 
was something carnal mingled with their affection, so that 
they could not bear to be separated from him. But if they 
had loved him in a [purely] spiritual manner, nothing 
would have been more grateful to them than his return to 
the Father.” 
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Indeed, an absolute denial of affection is not to be sup- 
posed, and cannot well be imagined, in this case; not any 
more than absolute assertion is to be supposed in the dec- 
larations recorded in John 15: 22, 24, ‘‘ If [had not come 
and spoken to them, they had not had sin 
had not done among them the works which no other man 
has done, they had not had sin,” etc. As in these cases 
comparative guilt only can be meant, so in the case before 
us, itis only a comparative failure of love—of spiritual 
love—which the Saviour designs to allege, in the way of 
gentle rebuke to his disciples, and also as an explanation 
of the ground or reason why they did not cheerfully re- 
ceive his intimations respecting his departure from them. 

The reason why the disciples ought to have been joy- 
ful, rather than dejected and sorrowful as they then were, 
is assigned by the last part of the verse: Ot 6 2arjg mou 
peitoy pov tort, because my Father is greater than I. 'This 
declaration presents the only serious difficulty contained 
in the verse before us; and to this our attention will now 
be directed. 

It is not my design to give a minute history of all the 
interpretations which have been given of this clause, or to 
comment upon them. 'This would be tedious to the read- 
er. It would moreover be needless, in case a satisfactory 
interpretation can now be established. But respect for 
the recent interpreters of John’s Gospel, Olshausen, 
Tholuck, and F. Liicke, demands that I should not pass 
by their exegesis without some notice. 

I begin with Olshausen; whose work, on a considera- 
ble portion of the New ‘Testament, seems to have acquired 
no small degree of celebrity among evangelical Christians 
in Germany. 

The substance of his interpretation is, that the disci- 
ples were bound to rejoice in the departure of Christ and 
his return to the Father, because it was better for him, viz. 
the Saviour, that he should so do. ‘The reason why it 
was better, he states thus: ‘‘Since the Son proceeded from 
the Father, there must always be a longing in him to re- 
turn to the Father.”’ 

Olshausen undoubtedly had in his mind the various 
declarations made by Jesus, that he came out from God, 
and must return to God; and more especially, we may 
well suppose that his thoughts were turned to the declara- 
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tion of Paul respecting Christ Jesus, Phil. 2: 6, where, 
after first stating that Christ was originally tv uogp7y Geod, 
in the form of God, he subjoins, in respect to his incarnate 
condition, the assertion éavrdy éxéywoe, he emptied himself, 
or he made himself comparatively of no account, or (in other 
words) he laid aside his glory and took on himself the 
form of a servant. 'To declarations of this nature, Ols- 
hausen seems plainly to have attached ideas of a meta- 
physical and mystical nature. One is struck, on reading 
his Commentary, with the resemblance of his views either 
to the ziatevaouds [extension, enlargement] of Sabellianism, 
or to the emanation theory of the Oriental world, particular- 
ly of the Parsees. 'The Sabellians, in order to illustrate 
the immutable unity of the divine nature, compared God, 
in his developments of Son and Spirit, to the apparent 
enlargement of the rising and setting sun, while the lumi- 
nary itself always remains unchanged. Parsism, which 
derives its origin from Zoroaster and the Zendavesta, (and 
the like as to Brahmanism and Bhudism), regarded the 
original and eternal Godhead as giving rise to emanations 
from himself of natures divine, who were the creators and 
governors of all things, and the objects of religious wor- 
ship. ‘Thus Oromasd and Ahriman (both originally good) 
were regarded as the authors of all things good and evil, 
and the dispensers of all events. But both were still re- 
garded as derived and secondary divinities ; and both, after 
the penitence of Ahriman, were to be swallowed up again, 
at some remote future period, in the original Source of all 
being. 

ioe deeply this emanation-scheme of doctrine was 
rooted in the feelings and views of the Oriental world, is 
evident enough, not only from its almost boundless extent 
in the East, in one form and another, but from the ex- 
tensive and long continued influence it had among the 
doctors of the Christian church. It was familiarity with 
this doctrine—with the idea of derived and dependent 
Godhead—which led most of the early Christian fathers to 
believe and to maintain, that Christ, as to his divine nature, 
is derived and dependent. Son of God, according to their 
views and interpretation, can mean nothing more nor less, 
than that the Redeemer of men is in his divine nature 
truly, and in some sense literally, the offspring of God 
the Father, as well as in his human nature. ‘All the 
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holy Fathers,” says bishop Bull, ‘‘ declare with one voice, 
that Christ is not a%166e0¢, but derived and dependent;”’ in 
other words, while the fathers assert the Godhead and 
contend for the real divinity of Christ, they deny both his 
self-existence and his independence. 

That bishop Bull has made a correct estimate of the 
patristical theology, in regard to this topic, stands reveal- 
ed in characters of light in the Nicene Creed. Say the 
Nicene Council: zvotetvouer.... eis I. Xquotdy, toy vidy tod Oeod, 
yevenbéivta tx tod} maTeds movoyeriy, TovT ~otLY, 2x Tis ovolas TOv 
mutods, Gedy éx Beov, pds éx qwtds, Gedy dhyOirdy 2x Oe0d adnOrvod, 
yevvybévta ob onbévta, duootcwoy 7H ztatgl: i, e. ‘* We believe 
...in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only begotten of the 
Father, that is, of the substance of the Father, God of 
God, light of light, very God of very God, begotten not 
made, of the same substance with the Father.” Here 
then lies upon the very face of this creed, the doctrine of 
emanation in its ample latitude; for emanation it must 
surely be, inasmuch as the literal sense of begotten is past 
all question. A God, then, derived and dependent, is the 
Logos of the Nicene creed. Nor does this afford the least 
hindrance to the supposition, that at the same time the 
Nicene fathers really believed Christ to be true God; 
for they expressly say: very Giod of very God. 'The phi- 
losophy of the East erected no barriers against the belief 
of true divinity, which at the same time was derived divin- 
ity. ‘The answer, which the Christian fathers every where 
and on all occasions give to doubts that are urged against 
such a view of the subject, is: ‘Is not a son of course of 
the same nature and rank with his father?’ And this 
they deemed a sufficient and unanswerable reply. 

Like to this seem to be the views of Olshausen, and 
also of Tholuck; at least if we may judge from what they 
both have said in various passages of their commentaries 
upon John. ‘They regard the divine nature of Christ as 
derived, and therefore as dependent. 'The expression of 
Olshausen, which has already been quoted, shows plainly 
that he cherished views in accordance with the emanation- 
doctrine of the Oriental world. 'The longing of Christ for 
union with the Father, is accounted for by the supposition 
of sympathy, as it were, between the spring and the rivu- 
let, or between the trunk and the branch. It is a homo- 
geneousness of substance [tx ris otales], which occasions the 
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sympathy between the Son and the Father, and the long- 
ing of the former to be again united with the latter, from 
whom, during his state of humiliation, the Son was neces- 
sarily disjoined. 

This is not the proper place to enter into a discussion 
at length of the views thus proposed. My reasons for not 
being satisfied with them, I can state in a few words. 

The Western world are generally agreed, that indepen- 
dence and self-existence are indispensable and necessary 
attributes of true and complete Godhead. Not merely so, 
but these two attributes are, by way of eminence, the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of essential divinity. How these are 
to be denied of Christ, and yet his essential Godhead 
substantially acknowledged, it is impossible for me to 
conceive. Ido not wish to sit in judgment on those who 
hold such views as the Nicene creed exhibits. They may 
not reason correctly on this subject, while, at the same 
time, they may regard the Saviour as the true and proper 
object of their homage and worship. But trained as my 
mind has been, it is an impossibility for me to abstract 
self-existence and independence from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and yet acknowledge him as the true God. 

So, if we are to judge from the general tenor of theology 
since the Reformation, have thought the great body of 
Protestant divines. ‘The Westminster Catechism declares, 
that the persons of the Trinity are the same in substance. 
Numerical unity of substance I understand to be asserted 
here. At any rate, the mass of theologians among Protes- 
tants appear to take such a unity for granted. Hence the 
wide though silent departure from the tenor of the Nicene 
creed, which appears in the most conspicuous works of 
modern divines. ‘The Son, as these teach us, derives not 
his substance from the Father (which is the Nicene doc- 
trine), but his personality is derived from the Father. 
Personality they define as being the modus existendi, 
i.e. the mode of existence, of the Son. This modus then, 
according to them, is derived and dependent, while the 
ovol« or essence of the Son is self-existent and independent, 
or numerically one with that of the Father. 

But there have been, and there still are, minds that are 
fond of mystical views in respect to this subject. Hence 
the ancient emanation principles have never been entirely 
renounced. It is an unexpected occurrence, however, to 
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meet with such views at the present time in Germany, a 
country so renowned for acuteness and subtility in philo- 
sophical reasoning. 

My difficulty with Olshausen’s view is, that it seems to 
imply a substantial separation of the Godhead into parts. 
The substance in the Son being divided from its original 
source, and thus placed in a detached condition, and 
deprived of its proper attributes, at least in some degree, 
longs for its original union and communion. How can we 
indulge such views as these, without representing the 
substance of the Godhead, in some measure at least, as 
divisible and mutable? And is it not letting down this awful 
mystery, to make the longing of Christ for his original 
glory, dependent on the sympathy which belongs merely 
to his substance, and not to the affections of the mind? 

I can only say, that it strikes me in this manner. And 
besides this, I can truly aver, that the speculation appears 
in itself to be so mystical, so incapable of any direct proof 
from the Scriptures, and so much at variance with the 
essential immutability of the Godhead, that I cannot force 
my mind to receive it. 

Is there not now a different view of this subject, which 
will give less occasion to objections, and which is more 
comprehensible to the human mind? So, at least, it 
appears to my apprehension. ‘The essential attributes of 
Godhead are immutable and eternal; but the developments 
of them are not necessarily so. God’s creative omnipo- 
tence, for example, may be exercised at one time, and 
suspended at another. Yet he remains always essentially 
and immutably omnipotent. And thus with several of his 
other attributes, the present and actual developments of 
which are not necessary at every moment, in order that 
they should be regarded as immutably the same. 

Apply now this principle to the Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
although ‘‘in the form of God, éxévwoe éavréy,”’ made him- 
self of no reputation, as our translation has it. His wn- 
mutable attributes were not—could not be—laid aside. 
But the exercise of them might for a time be suspended, 
and his glory resulting from that exercise might be laid 
aside, as it was, during his incarnation and humiliation. 
The resumption of these was of course a consequence of 
his exaltation to the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
where ‘‘the glory, which he had with the Father before 
the world was,” awaited him. 
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In some such way am I acéustomed to think and reason, 
in relation to this confessedly mysterious and awful sub- 
ject. Whether this is more scriptural and more intelligible 
than the view of Olshausen, and the implied view of the 
Nicene creed, I must leave to others to judge. 'T'o me it 
appears to be both more scriptural and more intelligible. 

It is somewhat singular, that while Licke, in the recent 
edition of his Commentary on John, rejects the opinion of 
Olshausen, he does so merely on the ground, that he sup- 
poses the thing to be desired by the disciples of Christ 
could not be the personal advantage or benefit of the 
Saviour, but of his apostles. Whether the tenor of the 
passage before us allows of such a solution, will be a 
subject of inquiry in the sequel. 

Enough for the present has been said of Olshausen’s 
views. Let us now examine those of the cooler, more 
subtile, and more able commentator, F. Licke, as given 
in the second and recent edition of his work on the Gospel 
of John. 

“Tn my view,” says Liicke (on John 14: 28), “ 61 6 ato wou mslfow 
fou éorl must comprise something which is consoling to the disciples, 


something by which they might solace themselves after the departure 
of their Lord and Master. And this is the idea, that the Almighty will 
then be their immediate protector. So long as Christ was with them, 
they adhered in a peculiar manner to him, and the immediate relation 
to God was thrown, in their minds, more and more into the back ground. 
Should Christ return to the Father, then would vanish away from them all 
earthly and human aid; and they must thenceforth lean upon Him, who 
is greater than Christ in his earthly development. The passage, in my 
opinion, is to be explained with reference to the views of Christ, ex- 
pressed in the way of condescension to the capacity of his disciples, 
Thus explained, it contains nothing of a doctrinal nature which makes 
for the Arians or against the Athanasian creed. The only doctrinal 
idea which it comprises, is, that in the human consciousness of the 
Redeemer, the element of humility and of subjection to Him who had 
given all things to his Son, was not wanting.”—I. p. 523, seq. 


That the Saviour had a consciousness of such a nature, 
is what I should be far from denying. It agrees with the 
state of facts; it was often and every where proclaimed 
by him. Let the inquiring reader compare John 17: 7, 8. 
Acts 7: 38. John 5: 19, 20. 7: 16. 8: 28. 12: 49. 14: 10. 
Matt. 11: 27. Mark 13: 32, comp. Acts 1:7. 1 Cor. 15: 
24—28. Rev. 1:1. That there was good reason for re- 
joicing at the departure of Christ to the Father, is more- 
over evident enough, provided only the spiritual good of the 
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disciples and the prosperity of the church were to be 
objects of regard. Jesus expressly tells his disciples, 
that ‘unless he should go away, the ITagéxiyros, the Com- 
forter, or rather the Helper, would not come to them,’ John 
16: 7., In accordance with this view, are the passages in 
John 14: 16, 26. 15: 26. So John7: 39, “The Holy 
Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.’ In other words, the gifts and graces to be im- 
parted to the disciples, and the copious effusion of the Spirit, 
could take place only after Jesus’ death, resurrection, and 
ascension to heaven. Had the disciples been spiritually 
minded in a high degree, and looked only at the good of 
the church, it would have been sufficient reason for them 
to rejoice that Jesus was going to the Father, whatever 
loss of a mere personal and social nature they might sus- 
tain in consequence of his departure. 

But Liicke does not put the matter on this simple scrip- 
tural footing. It is the mere idea of more ample guar- 
dianship and protection, which he brings forward. The 
disciples had hitherto leaned upon Jesus for protection ; 
ere-long they were to have more ample and efficacious aid. 
They would then repair directly to the Father himself, so 
soon as he (Jesus) had left them. 

Apart now from the elements of this comparison, viz. 
the greater protecting power of God the Father and the 
less protecting power of Jesus the Son while incarnate— 
an estimate of which it would be difficult enough to make, 
inasmuch as the protection of either was adequate to the 
wants and dangers of the disciples—there is another rea- 
son why the opinion of Liicke appears to be untenable. 
This is, that we find the disciples every where and habit- 
ually praying to Christ after his departure, so that 
éntxahoiuevor éxi tov Xgotdy seems to have become a kind of 
proper name to designate them; see in 1 Cor. 1: 2. Acts 
9: 14. How then can so much stress be here laid on the 
distinction between the help which the Saviour could af- 
ford, and that which God the Father would afford, as to 
make it the fundamental reason why the disciples ought 
to rejoice at the departure of Jesus ? 

The whole matter appears to me quite too limited, and 
rat_.er too much savouring of care for mere personal safety, 
to be adduced as a leading ground of consolation, on an 
occasion like that to which our text adverts. But there is 
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still another and a more cogent argument against this 
view of Liicke. 

The text itself proffers the argument to which I have 
adverted. ‘Jf ye loved me, ye would have rejoiced that 
I am going to the Father.” It was not a question on the 
present occasion, about the simple welfare of the church. 
The disciples were grieved in a personal and social respect, 
at the thought of being separated from Christ. He under- 
takes to console them by various considerations. Finally 
he tells them, that the highest proof of love to himself, would 
be a cheerful acquiescence in such a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, as would remove him from a state of humiliation 
and suffering to the most exalted state of glory and hap- 
piness. In other words: True friendship is best shown, 
by rejoicing in the highest good of him who is loved. 

Such plainly appears to be the nature of the appeal in 
this case. The sympathy of their grief was not that 
which arose merely from desiring the spiritual good of 
the church ; nor yet principally from an apprehension of 
future danger; but one of personal attachment and ap- 
prehension of loss by the removal of Christ. Is it not an 
adequate consolation to friends, in the season of appre- 
hended bereavement, to know that the object of their 
affection, although taken from them, is placed in a far 
more honorable, useful, and happy condition than before ? 
No argument is needed to establish this. 

I cannot think, then, that Lucke has hit the true point 
of solution, with respect to the passage before us. Even 
Kuin6l appears to have better apprehended the matter, 
who represents the Saviour as intending to inculcate on 
his disciples the important truth, that the Father, after 
the ascension of Christ, would bestow gifts and graces 
more amply upon the church, and spread the Christian 
doctrine much wider than it had been spread during the 
personal ministry of Christ. Yet, although such a view 
might suffice, in case a more probable one were not sug- 
gested, I do not apprehend it to be the true one in the 
present case. 

The substance of Tholuck’s explanation may be given 
in his own words, and ina single sentence: ‘If, during his 
manifestation in weak humanity, they [the disciples] had 
exercised such confidence in him [Christ], how much 
firmer should their confidence be now, when he was going 
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away in order to be made a partaker in the omnipotence of 
the Almighty God.” To establish this view he refers, as 
does Liicke, to John 16: 7, “If I go not away, the Para- 
clete will not come to you.” 

The shade of meaning given by Tholuck, differs from 
that which is assigned to the passage by Liicke. The 
latter thinks the essence of the meaning to be, that the 
disciples would, by his departure, be taken off from their 
dependence on the incarnate Saviour, and thus be led to 
make immediate application to the Father for help; but 
Tholuck supposes the omnipotence of Christ to be re- 
assumed after his glorification, and thus to become a more 
adequate help. Both refer to the sending of the Paraclete 
(John 16: 7), as proof of the position which each respec- 
tively advances. 

Yet when we come to investigate what the Paraclete 
was to do, we find the main part of his office to consist in 
guiding the disciples ‘ to the knowledge of all truth,” i. e. in 
‘‘ teaching them all things, and bringing all things which 
Jesus had said to their remembrance,”’? John 16: 13. 
14: 26; and in “convincing the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment,” John 16: 8. How then cana 
reference to the mission of that Holy Spirit, whose opera- 
tions are here described, establish either of the interpreta- 
tions just mentioned ? 

How far Tholuck is consistent with himself, in the 
above explanation, one might perhaps be somewhat doubt- 
ful; for immediately afterwards he says: ‘ His [Christ’s] 
divine being cowld never be subjected to any change; but 
with his human being it was as with ours.” Should he 
not have rather said then, in the former case, ‘‘ now that 
he was going away in order to resume the evrercise of his 
omnipotence,” than have said, “‘ going away to be made a 
partaker in the omnipotence, etc. ?’’ 

Be this as it may, both Tholuck and Liicke seem to refer 
the matter of joy to the more ample protection which the 
disciples were to experience after the glorification of 
Christ; and thus they make the ground of joy a mere 
matter of personal advantage to the disciples themselves. 
To this two objections of a substantial nature present 
themselves ; the first, that the protection of the incarnate 
Saviour was in itself sufficient, during the time in which 
he was conversant with his disciples, and therefore 
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it did not really need any special augmentation; the 
second, that the context (¢f ye loved me) shows beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that the true shape of the sentiment is: 
‘The highest love to Christ would rejoice at the pros- 
pect of his humiliation and sufferings coming to a speedy 
close, and at the glory and happiness which would ensue 
on his return to the Father.’ 

This point has Calvin hit, with his usual perspicacity. 
*‘ Christ,”’ says he, ‘‘compares .. . his present state to the 
celestial glory to which he was soon to be received; as if 
he had said: Ye desire to retain me in the world, but it is 
better to ascend to heaven.” . Bengel had, perhaps, the 
same view of the passage; but his words are not suflicient- 
ly explicit to render it certain. 

If I have succeeded in showing the insufficiency of the 
recent exegesis of the passage before us, the way is now 
open to propose another method of interpretation, which 
seems to be better founded in the mode of expression and 
in the nature of the case. 

I have already suggested, that Calvin appears to have 
given a substantial hint, that may lead the way to such 
an interpretation. But he has not pursued the develop- 
ment of the subject, nor has he fortified his opinion by 
references to other passages of Scripture which appear to 
confirm it. 

The amount of the sentiment in the verse before us 
seems to me to be this: ‘The strongest and purest love 
for me would not only acquiesce, but rejoice, in my de- 
parture to the Father; for the Father is in a more exalted 
state of dignity, glory, and happiness, than I now am, and 
when I go to him, I shall fully participate in all these.’ If 
such be the sentiment, there was surely good reason why 
the most ardent love to the Saviour should rejeice in his 
departure to the Father. 

That Christ would, on his return to the Father, par- 
ticipate in all the glories of the Godhead, i. e. in their full 
exercise, seems to be rendered quite certain by his own 
most solemn declaration: ‘And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.”’ John 17: 5. The attempts 
to do away the force of this passage by referring the 
latter clause to the decree of God from eternity respecting 
the future glory of Christ, scarcely deserve a mention. 
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Ti, J0k% 7 elyov, 19d tov thy xdopoy silver, wage ool, Can Never 
bend to such an interpretation. A society, a communion, 
a mutual participation, (saving always the imperfection 
of human language and its inability adequately to express 
such things in relation to the Godhead), must necessarily 
be meant by 7% é?yov...7agé ool. Besides; if predestinated 
glory be all that is here meant, then does the prerogative 
of Christ differ not at all from that of every true believer 
in him. The same glory, so far as previous decree is con- 
cerned, awaits all the followers of the Lamb. 

Here then is made apparent the true reason, why the 
disciples ought to have rejciced in the departure of Christ 
to the Father. His humiliation, his sufferings, his labours, 
his trials, his agonies on the cross—all, all are for ever 
past when he departs; and glory inconceivable, which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard of, awaits his re-entrance into 
the world above. 

‘But did the disciples understand that such would be 
the case, when the words of chap. 14: 28 were spoken?’ 
They might have done so. John says of Jesus, when he 
was about to wash the feet of his disciples: ‘‘ Jesus know- 
ing that the Father had given all things into his hands, 
and that he was come from God and went to God,” etc., 
John 13: 3. He relates also the words of Jesus imme- 
diately after Judas Iscariot had left the company who 
were seated at the passover-table: “Now is the Son of 
man glorified, and God is glorified in him. If God be 
glorified in him, God shall also glorify him in himself, 
and he shall straightway glorify him,” John 13: 31, 32. 
Declarations such as these, in addition to the frequent 
assurances on the part of Jesus that he was about to go to 
the Father, leave us no doubt, whether the disciples had 
opportunity to know something of the glory which was in 
prospect for the Saviour. 

Yet | apprehend, that their minds were not entirely 
clear and certain in regard to every thing which pertained 
to this matter. Nothing is plainer than that they were 
filled with surprise, as well as with grief, by the discourse 
of the Saviour respecting his departure. But, whatever 
we may admit or deny in regard to this, it is altogether 
certain, that a declaration such as that in the text under 
examination, must have helped in some measure to dispel 
their uncertainty and their darkness. The declaration on 
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the part of Jesus, that he was going to the Father, is surely 
regarded, in our text, as implying that after his ascension 
the Redeemer was to be united with the Father in a pecu- 
liar manner, and therefore that he would again participate 
in all his dignity, honor, and glory. 

I am well aware of the imperfections of human language, 
in relation to such a topic as the present. If the doctrine 
of the Trinity be true, it is exclusively a truth established 
by revelation. Human language was not formed in refer- 
ence to such a doctrine, nor could such an object have 
been in view when it was formed. Of course it must be 
incompetent in itself for the full expression of ideas in 
relation to the Trinity. It can do nothing more than 
approximate to such an expression. All analogies, more- 
over, drawn from any created beings or objects, must be 
incompetent to the full designation of the internal relations 
of the Godhead. If followed out to any considerable ex- 
tent, they must of necessity mislead. ‘The sacred writers, 
then, had great difficulties to struggle with, when they 
undertook to develop this subject. Neither language literal 
nor tropical would answer fully their purpose; neither 
exact resemblances, nor even true analogies, could be 
found in natural objects. What could be done in such an 
exigency ? What but just the very thing which they have 
done, i. e. to employ language borrowed from the usual 
intercourse of men, who are made in the image of God, 
and trust the reader to apply it to the Godhead with all 
the abatements and the modifications which the nature of 
the case evidently demanded. So Paul says of Christ, 
first, that he was in the form of Giod; then, that éxévwoe 
éavtéy, he made himself of no reputation, i. e. divested 
himself of his original form of God, and took on him the 
form of a servant. But our philosophy at once may start 
up and inquire: ‘ How is it possible for the unchangeable 
God to divest himself of his own attributes, and then to 
resume them again?’ We are, it may be, confounded— 
stumbled—even offended perhaps—by the expression. 
Yet such expression is all that feeble and imperfect human 
language can achieve. No one can mend the declaration 
of Paul. Literally the apostle did not expect to be under- 
stood. But he did expect, as it seems to my mind, that 
his readers would make allowance for the subject and 
the nature of the case. He did expect them to suppose it 
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possible for the Godhead of Christ to suspend the active 
development of its glories, of its wogg7, to the race of man, 
and to confine itself for a time to such exhibitions as might 
be consistently made in connection with a spotless human 
nature. And why may‘we not receive and believe this, 
as well as we receive and credit the doctrine that Grod is 
a Spirit, notwithstanding the Bible so often presents him 
as having human parts and passions? I see no other 
difficulty here than that which doubt or unbelief can raise. 
The mysterious nature of the incarnation I do indeed most 
amply acknowledge. ‘It is higher than heaven.’ But the 
mystery is not that which we are required to understand. 
What is revealed, we are to believe; and when facts are 
revealed, whether they are mysterious in themselves, or 
not, is not a matter that we are bound to unravel. We 
may believe—we should believe—facts duly authentica- 
ted, whatever may be the mystery which attends them. 
Mystery is not necessarily contradiction or absurdity. It 
is merely something beyond or above our comprehension. 
Our want of knowledge, or our limited conceptions, cannot 
disprove any facts. And if we do not know now the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us, or How the eternal Logos 
éautdy éxévwoe, it does not prove, in any degree, that what 
is aimed at in these declarations did not take place. The 
literal sense, indeed, we must reject. But so we must 
also do in thousands of other cases, when we read the 
Scriptures. ‘The real and true sense it may moreover be 
difficult to fix upon definitely, because of the necessary 
imperfection of human language. But after all this, 
there still remains a substantial reality to be recognized 
and believed. 

- How often is one compelled, when in search of the real 
meaning of the sacred writers, to pause and wonder, 
sometimes at the indiscretion of friends to the doctrine of 
the T'rinity, and then at the want of ingenuousness in its 
opposers! By the former, much of the reasoning which 
they have sometimes exhibited, is connected with a kind 
of literal meaning given to the terminology which the 
sacred writers employ. For example; Son of God is 
understood and reasoned from, as‘if it implied a Son in 
the natural sense of the word. Even the equality of the 
Son with the Father has often been defended on this 
ground. Why should it not occur to those who thus 
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expound the Scriptures, that while they may think them- 
selves to be thus freed from one difficulty, they have at 
the same time incurred others equally formidable? Son- 
ship, in any literal sense, imports dependence as to origin 
and derivation; and inasmuch as many apply Sonship 
thus understood to the higher nature of Christ, they of 
course must represent him, when thus described, as a 
dependent and derived Being. Can the true God be other 
than self-existent and independent ? 

Even when the term Son is applied to the human na- 
ture of Christ, as it is by the angel Gabriel (Luke 1: 35), 
which nature must of course be derived and dependent, it 
still must be used in a modified sense. Every thing ap- 
proaching to a really carnal generation must of necessity 
be excluded. So the angel has most delicately and sig- 
nificantly intimated: ‘‘'The power of the Highest tavoxséoee 
oo, shall overshadow thee.” But to apply a real begetting, 
an actual derivation, to the Logos, ‘‘ who was in the be- 
ginning with God, and who was God,’’—what is this but 
to say, (as the Arians have so long said, although in a 
more offensive shape), that the Logos is merely a secondary 
and dependent God ? 

Not unlike to this has also been the error of some T'rini- 
tarians, in expounding many other passages of Scripture 
which respect the Son of God. But this is not the place 
minutely to recount efforts of this character. On the other 
hand, Antitrinitarians have offended in the like way times 
almost without number. For example; take the text just 
quoted above: “The Logos was in the beginning with 
God, and was God.” ‘How now,’ they confidently ask, 
‘can the Logos be with God, and yet be really and truly 
God? Isa being which is merely with another, the same 
identical being as that other? ‘To suppose this, would be 
charging the sacred writer with saying what ‘is either 
unintelligible, or has no definite meaning.’ 

All this, as it may be easily seen, depends on the Jiteral 
and material sense of the word with [79s]. Understood 
in this way, John 1: 1 would indeed be a problem in- 
capable of satisfactory solution, at least on any other 
ground than that the Logos was merely a Geds detregos, 1. e. 
a secondary and derived divinity, like the Oromasd of the 
Parsees. But) if the Logos, as John asserts, was the 
Creator of all things, then a material and local sense of 
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with is out of all reasonable question. A connection of 
the Logos with the Godhead—a connection of the most 
intimate nature—is the only sense which remains, after 
Creatorship is once admitted as an attribute of the Logos. 
‘And this—what could lead John to affirm it?’ The 
emanation-doctrines of the day, would be my answer. 
The nature of the case must show, that John coins and 
uses no absolutely mew term here for the designation of 
the higher nature of the Messiah. The Jews spoke and 
reasoned about a Logos, before his time; as the works of 
Philo Judaeus abundantly shew. The Platonists, and 
especially the New Platonists, had their Logos also, about 
which they speculated in a marvellous manner. So had 
the Parsees their Honover or Logos, about which they 
have said many things that bear a great resemblance to a 
part of John’s declarations; as any one may see in the 
Zendavesta. But all these regarded their hypostatic 
Logos, i. e. the Logos when existing in a personal state, 
as a being, who, although an emanation from the God- 
head, was yet, as a Hypostasis, separated from him, and 
had an existence not unlike that of all created things, 
which, although in a manner somewhat different, were 
regarded as real emanations of the Great Supreme. 

In opposition now to these and the like speculations 
and widely diffused philosophemes or theosophies, might 
not John say, and truly say with an emphatic mean- 
ing: ‘‘’The Logos was with God?’ So it seems to me. 
And what did he affirm or deny by this? He affirm- 
ed that the Logos of Christianity was conjunctissimus cum 
Deo, i. e. most intimately united with the Godhead ; that he 
was no mere under or secondary God, but so united with 
the divine Being as to constitute an essential unity with 
him. Was this saying nothing, or nothing to John’s 
purpose? It was far enough from this. ‘The wide-spread 
errors of the day respecting the true nature of the Logos, 
required that something should be said, and something 
which would substantially contradict them. John has said 
that something. And why should we tax him with ob- 
scurity, or with unmeaning and unintelligible declarations, 
without inquiring or knowing what errors he designed to 
correct, or what the then state of religious opinion de- 
manded of him to say? Or why should we attach a 
meaning to his words, which neither the nature of the 
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case, nor the remotest probability, allows us to attach, 
and then reason from this in order to show the absurdity 
of the Logos being true God? Often as this has been 
done, its justification is made no more feasible. 'To argue 
in this manner must be the result (may I be permitted to 
say it?) either of bias to party opinion, or of ignorance 
respecting the opinions of the times in which John wrote. 

All that is proper for me at present to do, in relation to 
this part of the subject, I have now done. I have pro- 
duced examples on both sides of the literal method of in- 
terpretation, and of the results which flow from it—results 
evidently contradictory to the plain tenor of the Scriptures. 
Why then should we trust to reasonings such as these ? 

‘To my own mind there seems not a plainer principle 
in sacred Hermeneutics, than that all the language of 
Scripture which is derived from views of material objects 
and created things, and then applied to the Godhead, 
must from the very nature of the case be modified by the 
interpreter. Even the simple proposition, God knows, 
cannot be understood, and applied to the Divine Nature, 
altogether in its usual acceptation, i. e. in such a way as 
the word know is understood and applied in reference to 
men. We know only by virtue of study, effort, ratioci- 
nation, recollection, etc.; are any of these things literally 
applicable to God? We know imperfectly; our knowl- 
edge had a recent beginning; we may easily forget it; 
are any of these things applicable to the Godhead? And 
so I might proceed, in the way of illustrating and con- 
firming my main positions, in respect to all the attributes 
of the Godhead. It lies then upon the very face of all 
this, that most of the language applied to the Godhead must 
have & MODIFIED sense. 

Would that the time were come, when men would be 
willing to look at this subject with an impartial eye, from 
the very outset of their inquiries respecting the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Godhead of Christ! How many a 
labored paragraph, yea chapter, and how many a confi- 
dent assertion in polemical treatises, in relation to this 
subject, would disappear under the searching operation of 
a criticism guided by such principles. 

But I am indulging in too long an excursus, and must 
return to my more immediate design. 
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I ask the candid and intelligent reader, now, to apply 
the spirit of what has been said to the declaration: “My 
Father is greater than I’? If the Logos did ‘‘ become flesh 
and dwell among us;” if ‘‘ God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself;” if ‘‘God was made manifest in the 
flesh ;”’ if ‘‘ he who was in the form of God, did not eager- 
ly persist in retaining his equality with God, [for so 
obx donayudy hyijouto 16 elves ian Oe seems to mean], but 
humbled himself (or made himself of no repute), and took 
on him the form of a servant, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross;”’ then does it follow 
indeed, that while this txé»woe éavtéy continued, while he 
bore the form of a servant and thus ‘learned obedience,”’ 
there was some holding back or restraint upon the exhi- 
bitions of divine power and glory which he had been ac- 
customed to make during the period antecedent to the 
incarnation. How this was or could be effected, is not for 
‘eyes of flesh”’ to see, and it is indeed ‘‘the great mys- 
tery of godliness.” But that it actually was, the Scriptures 
seem to me most clearly and unequivocally to assert. 
This is enough, if we are prepared to bow with implicit 
submission to what they do in reality declare. The 
facts asserted we may admit; while the manner in which 
they were possible, or could take place, may be beyond our 
comprehension. ‘I'he manner is not revealed; conse- 
quently we are not called upon to believe in any particu- 
lar mode in which the thing did or could take place. J 
is enough that i took place; and that wecan in no way 
make out the impossibility of it. I would say, not even 
make out the improbability of it. For why is it improba- 
ble, that God, who made man in his own image, should 
act through the medium of that image in restoring fallen 
and ruined man to happiness? How can it be shown that 
it was impossible or even improbable, that the exhibition 
of some of the divine attributes might be for a little while, 
and to a certain extent, suspended, in order to accomplish 
the great objects of everlasting love and mercy? A tem- 
porary suspension in.their exercise, does not involve any 
mutability of the attributes themselves. This can never 
be shown, until it can be shown that an attribute itself 
and the development of it are one and the same thing. 

Christ then might long for the glory that was to be had 
with the Father, and which he had with him before the 
world was, and yetremain in possession of all the substantial 
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attributes of the Logos who created the world. A change 
in the condition of a being, and in his temporary relations, 
does not of necessity imply a substantial change in the 
being himself. 

We are now prepared, as I would hope, to investigate 
the last question of all: What can be the meaning of 
peltav, greater, in the passage before us ? 

My first remark in the way of answer to this, is, that it 
cannot be made probable that it means, as Unitarians con- 
strue it, greater in respect to essential nature. An interpre- 
tation like this could be justified only by an appropriate 
context; and this context must show, that the question agi- 
tated, or designed to be put, in view of then present cir- 
cumstances, must have reference to greatness of a meta- 
physical or ontological nature. Even then such a question 
would lead to tenuous speculation enough; for what 
could greatness of this kind reallymean? We can easily 
conceive of a thing as being greater than another in respect 
to physical magnitude, or expansion, or extension, or in 
qualities which would give it more influence, make it a 
more important agent, etc.; but as to relative greatness in 
respect to absolute essences—there is more subtility in 
such an idea than the sacred writers ever thought of. 
There was nothing that we know of in all the philosophy 
of the Hebrews, which could lead to such a speculation; 
and of course nothing which could give occasion for the 
assertion of Christ, if considered in such a light. 

But besides this; what satisfactory and apposite mean- 
ing can be found in the passage, if it be interpreted as 
declaring that the Father is greater in his essential nature 
than Christ? The disciples are called upon to rejoice that 
Christ is going to the Father; why? The answer, by 
this mode of interpretation is: ‘ Because the essence of the 
Father is superior to that of Christ.’ Who does not feel 
instinctively prompted to ask: And what then? How is 
this a reason for rejoicing? What influence could this 
have, either on Christ himself or on his disciples, which 
was a ground or reason for special joy? I know of no sat- 
isfactory answer that can be made out to these questions. 

The simple fact of superiority of nature on the part of the 
Father, alters not the state or condition of Christ, whether 
he is in heaven or on earth. The ground of joy, there- 
fore, on account of his departure, is a problem incapable 
of solution in this way. | 
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It will be remembered here, I trust, that the Saviour is 
not teaching systematic theology or the theory of divinity, 
on the present occasion. His words must be understood 
as applying to the exigencies of the occasion, and must 
be construed in accordance with these. 

But let us now place before our minds a different view 
of this whole matter. Let us suppose, (what Paul asserts 
in Phil. 2: 7), that Christ during the incarnation, txévwoe 
éautéy, made himself of no reputation ; that he forbore the 
exercise of some of his glorious attributes, except occa- 
sionally and in a guarded manner; that during all the 
time of his incarnation he was (so to speak) in a limited 
and humbled state; that he longed, amid the scenes of 
degradation and sorrow which he had to encounter, for 
the time when all his glory and happiness should be again 
developed, in all their original fulness and excellence; 
and that, after his ascension, all this would take place, 
but not before ; then we have a plain and sufficient reason, 
why those who loved him were bound to rejoice, when he 
should go to the Father. ‘True love to a friend must 
always be gladdened at the certain prospect of his highest 
honour and happiness. 

That the adjective ueltwr, ereater, may be, and naturally 
is applied to circumstances such as dignity, glory, happi- 
ness, and the like, scarcely needs proof for an attentive 
reader of the original Scriptures. It may be best, however, 
to produce something of it on the present occasion. 

The positive degree of this adjective (uéyac), as is well 
known, applies primarily to size, stature, age, extent, 
measure, number, amount, price, cost, importance, value, 
force, intensity, and the like. Often it characterizes that 
which affects the mind; as great joy, grief, fear, astonish- 
ment, and the like. But lastly, in a tropical sense, it is 
often applied to dignity, honour, glory, authority, and the 
like. Kings and nobles, for example, are called great, on 
account of their exalted stations, authority, etc.; see Matt. 
20: 25. Mark 10: 42. God is the great king, Matt. 5: 
35. ‘The high-priest is great by reason of his dignity and 
authority, Heb. 4: 14. 10: 21. So the great Shepherd, 
Heb. 13: 20. God is called great; not in respect to his 
metaphysical nature, but in regard to his dignity and au- 
thority, Tit. 2: 13. In Matt. 5: 19, the faithful teacher, 
it is declared, will be great in the kingdom of heaven. 
Great, in Mark 10: 43, means pre-eminent in dignity or 
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station. A great prophet is Christ called by the multitude, 
Luke 7: 16. Pre-eminence, even in a bad sense, is some- 
times characterized by the word great; e. g. in Rev. 17: 
1. 19: 2. And the like of this may often be found in the 
heathen writers, and in the common usage of all lan- 
guages. 

In the Hebrew language, 971 (=yéyas) is often used in 
the same way. G'reat, meaning pre-eminence in power, 
influence, rank, wealth, honour, etc., is a common mode of 
expression in the Old Testament Scriptures. ‘Thus Moses 
was great in the view of the Egyptians, Ex. 11: 3. 
Naaman the Syrian was great with his master, 2 Kings 
5: 1. Job was the greatest man in all the Kast, on account 
of his immense possessions, Job1: 3. So the high priest 
is usually styled the great priest, 01739 137, Hag. 1: 1, 
12,14. Magnates (2°73) the princes or nobles of a coun- 
try or city are often called. Such usages are common in 
all, or at any rate in most, languages, and no one feels 
the least difficulty in understanding and rightly appreciat- 
ing such a use of the word in question. 

Guided by such lights as these, we may now return, 
with increasing hope, to the explanation of the passage 
before us. Great the Father was in dignity, glory, honour, 
authority, the exercise of power, etc., in comparison with 
the Son. The Father did not become flesh and dwell 
among men. Of him it could not be truly said: éxévwoer 
éavtéy, for he did not make himself of no reputation. Of 
the Son, both of these might be, and were, truly aflirmed. 
The difference, therefore, between the then present condi- 
tion of each, (the poverty of language obliges me so to 
speak), was a difference exceedingly great. That differ- 
ence would be removed by the return of the Son to the 
Father. So the Saviour himself has plainly declared : 
‘‘And now, O Father, glorify me with thyself, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was,” John 
17: 5. It was a thing that would of course take place, 
so soon as Christ became “ seated on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.” 

I must take it for granted here, that the disciples, whom 
Jesus addressed in our text, understood this. ‘They cer- 
tainly had opportunity to do so; for Jesus had previously 
said to them: ‘‘ Now is the Son of man glorified ... if 
God be glorified in him, God shall also glorify him 
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in himself, and shall straightway glorify him,’ John 
13: 31, 32. 

The departure of Christ, then, stood in the most inti- 
mate and necessary connection with the full resumption 
of his original glories, and the full development of all his 
divine attributes. When he should again be with God, as 
in the beginning, then also he would appear as God, in 
the full sense of exhibiting and exercising all his glorious 
attributes. The évodgxwors, incarnation, was at an end, 
so far as trials, sufferings, and humiliation, were concern- 
ed; and becoming again the efficient Lord of all, his 
majesty, glory, and consequent honour and happiness, 
would be complete. 

Here then is a plain and palpable sense of the passage, 
resting on no speculations of a metaphysical or merely 
ontological nature. Here too is a plain and palpable rea- 
son why the disciples should rejoice at his departure. 
The demands of the text are in this way not only met, but 
fully answered. 

Nothing can be plainer, than that Christ assumes, in 
the passage before us, the position that his going to the 
Father would make him a participator in the greatness of 
the Father, whatever that greatness may be. But if we 
suppose this greatness to mean the original and uncreated 
essence of the Godhead, then such an interpretation is 
impossible’; for how could uncreated and self-existent 
essence and attributes be conferred on Christ, in conse- 
quence of his going to the Father? ‘The very thought of 
conferring them at all involves an absurdity of the most 
palpable nature. 

‘The greatness in question, then, must have respect to 
something which might be canferred ; and of course it can 
mean only dignity, glory, honour, authority, and the like, 
which Christ, in his state of humiliation, had suspended 

or laid aside in some good measure, and which might be 
again resumed. ‘To lay aside or to resume essential, 
uncreated, and immutable attributes, is past comprehen- 
sion and contradictory to sound reason. 

We seem at last, then, to have attained to some intelli- 
gible meaning of the passage before us, and to one which 
is entirely consistent with all those passages that assert 
the divine nature of Christ and those also that speak of 
his humiliation and sufferings. Shall we acquiesce in 
this, or shall we build a hypothesis on a speculation 
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which regards only the metaphysical nature and essential 
ontology of the Godhead? I know not how to hesitate, in 
such a case as this. 

It is time to bring my remarks to aclose; but I must 
be indulged with the expression of a few thoughts, on the 
bearing which this great subject has upon some portions 
of the New Testament. It has long and often been said, 
that Christ himself refrains almost wholly from speaking 
of his higher nature; and it has been asked with much 
significancy: ‘How could this possibly happen, in case 
he was conscious of possessing a divine nature?’ 'The 
question, however, is not so difficult or perplexing, as 
those who ask it usually seem to suppose. 

Christ in his humiliation, was not Christ in his glorifi- 
cation. "This is the sum of the answer that may be given. 
As to Christ in his humiliation, consider for a moment the 
phraseology which he so often adopts in respect to himself. 
Son of Man is the usual name that he applies, in order to 
designate his own person. ‘This phrase has no doubt a 
reference to his human origin; but still it imports, by 
sacred usage, that he is also the Messiah. 'The origin of 
this designation, as applicable to the Messiah, must be 
sought for in Dan. 7: 13, where one like to a Son of Man 
comes to the Ancient of Days, and has dominion, glory, 
and a kingdom given to him. A plain reference to this is 
made by Jesus himself, in John 5: 27, “ And hath com- 
mitted all judgment (i. e. authority or government) to 
him, because he is the Son of Man,” i. e. because he is 
the Messiah, of whom it was foretold by Daniel and 
other prophets, that such dignity and authority should be 
conferred upon him. But this authority he was not to 
exercise in the highest manner, during his humiliation. 
During that period he refrains from frequently insisting 
on his highest dignity. He does indeed call himself the 
Son of God; and he says other things which import that 
his rights and his power are the same with those of the 
Father. But these things are only occasionally said; 
while Son of Man may be found some eighty or more 
times in the Gospels, and always spoken by Jesus respect- 
ing himself. Only one instance occurs in all the New 
Testament, where any disciple employs this phraseology 
in order to designate his Lord and Master. This is in 
Acts 7: 56, and is spoken by Stephen in his dying address 
to the Jews. Does not this careful abstaining from such 
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a designation argue the fear of the disciples lest it should 
in some measure degrade the Saviour in the view of 
others? It certainly wears this appearance. Yet Jesus, 
to complete the full measure of his humiliation, employs 
this as his favorite phraseology (if I may so speak) in the 
designation of his own person. 

On the like ground, we may account for his own 
unfrequent exhibitions of his higher nature by his own 
words. ‘T'o refrain from the 10 evar iow 626, was 2 part of 
the discipline to which he subjected himself, while he was 
in that state ‘in which he learned obedience.” 

These hints give rise to a long train of thoughts on this 
deeply interesting subject; but I must leave the province 
of making reflections to my readers. It is at least easy to 
see, that much which has often been said about the hum- 
ble manner in which Jesus spoke of himself, and demeaned 
himself, has been said with very defective and circum- 
scribed views in relation to this topic. Evidence of the 
actually inferior nature of Christ cannot with any pro- 
priety be alleged to exist, in the use of such language and 
the exhibition of such demeanor as I have noted. Both 
of these belonged appropriately to the éxéywoe éavtdy, which 
we have had so frequent occasion to notice. 

In reviewing this whole topic, I feel the conviction 
forced upon my mind, that no satisfactory evidence can 
be drawn from the passage under examination, of the 
actual and essential inferiority of Christ to the Father. 
Of his ¢emporary humiliation, during the period when he 
became flesh and dwelt among men, it does afford satis- 
factory evidence. But who among consistent and enlight- 
ened believers in the doctrine of the Trinity, does not 
believe this? Or rather, who does not maintain this as 
a substantial part of his creed ? 

I can hardly refrain from another remark, before I close 
this investigation. ‘This is, that Calvin, who has been so 
often and in so many ways depreciated and spoken of 
with contumely, if not with scorn, seems to have almost in- 
tuitively hit upon the true sense of the passage, by a single 
glance at the context and the nature of the case. He who 
studies the Scriptures with the design of making himself 
well acquainted with the Jogical interpretation of them, 
as well as with the philological, will seldom find the great 
Genevan tripping in the first respect, although the times 
in which he lived and the education which he received, 
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did not permit him to shine in the latter department. 
After a long period of obloquy and neglect on the part of 
his neighbours, his real worth is again coming into gen- 
eral notice. Justice, although sometimes slow-paced, 
seldom fails to arrive at her true destination. 'The lover 
of divine truth and of scriptural study, while he feels him- 
self sacredly bound to call no man master on earth, will 
still be grateful for many a masterly hint which Calvin has 
given, as tothe track which he ought to pursue. The dis- 
tinguished Genevan Reformer occupied a lofty stand, and 
cast his piercing eye into the far distance on every side of 
it; and he has shrewdly warned the less intelligent fellow 
traveller of many a by-path, which will end in a trackless 
desert, an inaccessible precipice, or a deep and dangerous 
ravine. It is well always to consider, at least, the moni- 
tions which he gives. If he has sometimes been mistaken, 
and lost the way himself, it is no more than belongs to the 
lot of man. Humanum est errare. In matters of verbal 
and grammatical criticism, he rarely attempts to be a 
communicative guide. The Germans of the present day, 
it must be owned, leave him almost out of sight here. 
But in the higher province of logical commentary, few 
indeed of the Germans, or of any other nation, are likely 
to go before him. 

At all events, in the case before us, the hints which he 
has given seem to me of much higher value, than the 
labored efforts of all the recent commentators. I cannot 
resist the persuasion, that the harmony of scripture doc- 
trine, and the appropriateness of the words which we 
have examined, are much more satisfactorily exhibited in 
the way suggested by Calvin, than in that of Licke, 
Kuin6l, Olshausen, or Tholuck. Of the last, however, it 
can hardly be said that he has developed any very definite 
opinion on the text before us. 

In what way this text can be fairly made to aid the 
cause of Anti-trinitarians, Jam not aware. The /empo- 
rary humiliation of Christ can never prove his essential 
and eternal inferiority. And so long as this is the case, 
the text before us is appealed to by them in vain. ‘The 
candid and intelligent inquirer after truth, whatever opin- 
ion he may build on other texts of Scripture, will not 
venture the attempt to build an anti-trinitarian doctrine 
on John 14: 28. 
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Congregationalism. 
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ARTICLE V. 


CONGREGATIONALISM. 


A View of Congregationalism. By Grorce Puncuarp, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, Plymouth, N. H. 


‘Tus is a highly respectable treatise upon church polity. 
It is designed to explain and enforce Congregationalism. 
The reason which induced the author to engage in this 
work, is declared, in his preliminary remarks, to be the 
too great indifference manifested at the present day to- 
wards the subject of church order and government. His 
language is, ‘‘ However it may have been in the days 
of our fathers, certain it is, that for many years past, 
this subject has excited far too little interest among the 
descendants of the New England Puritans.” For this 
lack of interest he assigns several causes, which need 
not, however, be here mentioned. Of the fact he seems 
entirely confident, making his appeal, without hesitation, 
to observation. ‘Thus he says, ‘‘'l’o whatever causes 
this indifference respecting our simple and _ scriptural 
church polity may be attributed, the existence of this 
indifference will not be denied by any one conversant 
with our churches.” 

Whatever may have been the amount of indifference 
manifested upon so important a subject, it is probably 
fast decreasing, since within a few years no less than six 
books have appeared, whose object is to interest the public 
mind in Congregationalism, and classify its established 
canons. Our author himself enumerates five, and his 
own treatise makes the sixth. ‘This is certainly a pretty 
fair average of books, to appear in the course of about 
eleven years, each intended to recommend the author’s 
favorite scheme of church polity. ‘That all these were 
necessary, we do not question. It must indeed have been 
high time for Congregationalists to be waked to exertion, 
in disseminating their principles, if, as the author says, 
his own denomination were founding theological institu- 
tions, and establishing churches along our frontiers, only 
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to behold the result of their labors, in the spread of Episco- 
pacy and Presbyterianism. He complains, and Mr. Bacon 
had complained before him, that nearly all the churches 
planted by the efforts of Congregationalists, in our south- 
ern and western States, have set up the Presbyterian form 
of church government. ‘This statement is abundantly 
confirmed by facts. Both Mr. Bacon and Mr. Punchard 
ascribe this change to the unpardonable indifference 
-manifested by Congregationalists, in failing to diffuse a 
knowledge of their own principles, and urge their claim 
upon the New England emigrants to the western States. 
However satisfactory this way of accounting for the fact, 
may be to them, we cannot hope their Presbyterian op- 
ponents will view the theory with much favor. ‘The latter 
will doubtless impute the spread of their own peculiar 
polity, to its own superior excellence and more scriptural 
authority. 

For the remissness hitherto shown by Congregational- 
ists in the advocacy of their principles, the author of this 
treatise sincerely hopes, that they will speedily atone, by 
multiplying publications of a cheap and portable character, 
confident that their principles, like virtue, need only to be 
seen, in order to be loved. In this sentiment, of course, 
we concur, as our own church polity is essentially Con- 
gregational. We are not, however, prepared to go the 
whole length of the suggestion made by Mr. Punchard, 
that efforts should be made “to cover the land with pub- 
lications upon church polity.”’ He does not indeed dis- 
tinctly say, that such a flood of books upon this subject 
should be made to roll over the land, but he does say, 
that in the early settlement of this country the fathers of 
New England did thus ‘‘ cover the land with publications 
upon church polity,’ and intimates in the plainest man- 
ner, that a repetition of this measure is the only way of 
effectually spreading Congregationalism. Such an at- 
tempt could not be hailed by us. We should be sorry to 
see the public attention mainly directed to the subjett of 
church order, and a general warfare upon this point com- 
mence between Episcopalian, Congregationalist, and Pres- 
byterian. ‘That more interest should be excited upon this 
subject, is probably the dictate of wisdom, while an effort 
to ‘‘cover the land with publications upon church polity,” 
would, we think, be lighting the embers of strife, and 
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severing that delightful union, which has subsisted among 
different denominations for many years. Such an attempt 
might be commenced with a holy frame of mind, and at 
first might be characterized by a spirit of fair and honor- — 
able discussion. But no one who is conversant with 
human nature, and aware of its ignitible elements, could 
help fearing, that the disputants as they grew warm, 
would suffer their zeal to get the better of their courtesy, 
and in the end urge abuse faster than arguments. If, for 
example, we should begin by saying, as Mr. Punchard 
does with reference to the multiplication of churches of 
other denominations, that their success is owing to their 
having made the ‘‘ most noise,” it is easy to see, how in 
the sequel, the increasing ardor of discussion would prompt 
us to use expressions still more caustic and irritating. 
The author will pardon us for making this exceptionable 
quotation, which is introduced simply for the purpose of 
illustration. We by no means intend to intimate the 
slightest censure upon the spirit of his book, which it 
gives us great pleasure to state is throughout kind and 
fraternal. 

The author divides his treatise into five parts, which 
occur in the following order. The principles of Congre- 
gationalism. ‘The doctrines of Congregationalism. ‘T'es- 
timony of ecclesiastical history to the apostolicity of this 
method of church government. ‘The practice of the Con- 
gregational churches, and The advantages of Congrega- 
tionalism. Each of these parts claims a brief notice. 

In the first part, Mr. Punchard makes a distinction 
between principles and doctrines, of which we fail to see 
the force. He says they are not “always convertible 
terms.” ‘This is true, but is there any other reason for 
this, than that one is generic and the other specific? The 
same remark is equally true of lion and animal. All 
lions are animals, but all animals are not lions.- He seems 
to think, however, that the distinction between principles 
and doctrines is broad enough to justify their being dis- 
cussed under separate heads, because the former imply 
what is fundamental, while the latter do not. Thus 
he says, “The doctrines of a system may be somewhat 
modified, or even materially altered, and some of them 
entirely abandoned, and yet the system remain substan- 
tially the same. But the principles of a system cannot 
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be materially altered, or any of them abandoned, and yet 
the system itself be unchanged.”” And further he says, 
SS mess age are the corner-stones, the under-pinning, etc.” 

as not the writer nodding here? ‘Take the principle 
which is first in the author’s category,—“ That the Scrip- 
tures are the only infallible guide in matters of church 
order and discipline.’”” Compare this with the first in his 
list of doctrines, ‘‘ That there are but two orders of church 
officers.’”” We ask whether the latter any more than the 
former can be ‘somewhat modified,” or ‘ materially 
altered,”’ or ‘‘entirely abandoned,” and ‘yet the system 
remain substantially the same?’ ‘Take another of his 
principles. ‘‘'The voluntariness of the association,’ and 
compare it with his second doctrine, ‘‘The equality 
of bishops or elders.” Can the latter be ‘ modified,” 
‘“‘altered,” or ‘‘abandoned” with less detriment to Con- 
gregationalism than the former ? 

The truth is, the author’s logic is here at fault. His 
plan is defective in the treatment of principles and doc- 
trines under separate and distinct parts or heads, as much 
so, as if he had in one chapter enumerated the several 
orders of animals, and in the next succeeding, enumerated 
the different kinds of lions. His second head is comprised 
in his first. Why he should have made this fanciful 
distinction, which flies right in the face of his own defi- 
nitions, we know not. The only effect of it, is a division 
of his treatise into five parts, instead of four. Of this 
advantage we cannot see the value. A play has indeed 
five acts; but does it follow that a treatise upon church 
polity, should have five parts ? 

The author confines his principles to four in number. 
It is unnecessary to repeat them, as they are familiar to 
every Baptist, by whom they have been faithfully carried 
out, both in this country and in England. With regard 
to the second principle stated by the author, he will 
pardon us, if we say, that strict logical accuracy would 
require the voluntariness of the association, and the limita- 
tion of the component parts of that associations to believers, 
to be discussed as separate principles. That people are 
united voluntarily, and that the union is restricted to 
believers, are two things as distinct, as that they are united 
voluntarily, and in such numbers as to enable them con- 
veniently to transact business, which is his third principle. 
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By the division now suggested, we think additional clear- 
ness would be given to the discussion, while the method 
would be characterized by a more accurate analysis: 
We respectfully suggest the emendation to the author, 
should the sale of his book call for a second edition. 
Before concluding our remarks upon the first part of 
this treatise, we feel constrained to make a single obser- 
vation, which it is hoped will not be thought invidious. 
While discussing the third principle, Mr. Punchard finds 
it necessary to repel the argument in favor of Episcopacy, 
namely, that it began so soon after the death of the apos- 
tles. ‘The early period at which the Episcopal form of 
church government was adopted, is admitted by him; but 
how does he attempt to demolish the force of this fact ? 
In the only effectual way, by bringing forward the prin- 
ciple that Scripture is the only infallible guide. ‘This is 
urged by him, triumphantly, and satisfactorily. ‘To every 
appeal made by the Episcopalian to the early practice of 
the church, he replies, point to the chapter and verse in 
the Bible, where your church polity can be recognized. 
While admiring the force and strength with which the 
author urges this principle, we could not help being sur- 
prised, at his failing to see, that every shot which he fires 
from this piece of ordnance does not spend its force till it 
has demolished infant sprinkling as well as Episcopacy. 
For the purpose of verifying our remark let us now quote 
a passage or two, inserting the words infant sprinkling, 
in the place of Episcopacy. ‘If any one will open the 
Acts of the Apostles, and find any thing that savors of 
infant sprinkling, or any thing that contradicts the idea 
that the church at Antioch and others there spoken of, 
baptized any other than believers, he must understand 
language very differently from what I am able to do.” 
And again, mutatis mutandis, ‘‘So clear is the testi- 
mony of Scripture on this point, that many Congregational 
writers have been constrained to admit, that the apostolic 
churches were strangers to the practice of infant’ sprink- 
ling, and so continued until their inspired teachers were 
removed. But these writers object to the inference, that 
all churches should be guided by their primitive patterns. 
‘For,’ says one of them, ‘as soon as the death of the 
last of the apostles had deprived the primitive churches 
of the more immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
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left them, under God’s especial care and ‘providence, to 
the uninspired direction of men; so soon every church, re- 
specting which we possess any distinct information, adopted 
the practice of infant sprinkling.’”’ And further on, “If the 
Episcopal form of church government (infant sprinkling) 
was adopted by the churches just so soon as they were 
left to the uninspired direction of mere men, it is in our 
view, one of the strongest evidences, that diocesan Epis- 
copacy (infant sprinkling) is of man and not of God; 
and affords another illustration of the disposition of man 
to seek out ‘many inventions ;’ to be wise above what is 
written; and to forsake the simplicity of the gospel.” 
Now we ask whether these citations are not conclusive 
against any divine authority for the practice of infant 
sprinkling? Our confidence in the candor of the author, 
will not allow us to believe that he will charge us with 
misrepresentation. He will bear his testimony, that we 
have not altered his argument in the slightest manner. 
All that we have done, is to suppose that Mr. Punchard 
was attacking the custom of baptizing infants, instead of 
Episcopacy, and therefore substituting in his reasoning one 
for the other. But this does not lessen the cogency of his 
argument. If he esteemed it to be conclusive, against a 
form of ecclesiastical government, it is for him to tell us 
why it is not equally so against the custom which Bap- 
tists regard with such distaste. It is to no purpose for 
him to say, that infant sprinkling is a non-essential to 
salvation, in support of which we may go beyond the 
record of the Bible. We ask, is not Episcopacy a non- 
essential to salvation? If, then, the latter may not rest 
upon any practice adopted by ‘the uninspired direction 
of mere man,” why should the former rest upon such 
authority ? If expediency is insufficient ground for the 
former, as Mr. Punchard plainly declares it to be, why 
should it not be equally insufficient for the latter? 
Should our respected brother, reply, that infant sprinkling 
was adopted so early as to render the inference valid that 
it was practised by the apostolic churches, we then ask 
him, what is to become of his protestant principle which 
he has laid down and fortified with so much care, ‘‘ That 
the Scriptures are the only infallible guide in matters of 
church order and discipline?’ Surely he does not intend 
to abandon a position so strong as this. And if not, does 
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not his argument against Episcopacy recoil against him- 
self? And, moreover, when he urges his grand objection, 
that ‘‘ the Episcopal form of church government was not 
adopted until the churches were left to the uninspired 
direction of mere men,” may not his Episcopal brethren 
reply, what better authority have you for infant baptism ? 
‘“‘ First cast the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye?”’ , 
The second part of our author’s treatise is devoted to 
the discussion of the doctrines of Congregationalism. 
These may be summarily expressed as follows, Limiting 
the officers of a church to two orders. 'The equality of 
pastors or bishops. 'The advisory power of councils. 'The 
accountability of the churches to each other. Upon the 
last of these only, we propose making a single remark. It 
is, however, proper that we should state the doctrine in 
the language of the’author. ‘‘ The independency of the 
churches adopting this system, does not free them from 
accountability to each other.’”’ We suppose that the Con- 
gregationalist churches admit this doctrine, because Mr. 
Punchard’s remarks imply so much. He does not, how- 
ever, offer any proof of this. If his citation from the 
Cambridge Platform was designed as evidence, his views 
and ours differ, as to the meaning of that extract. It 
speaks only of the churches ‘“ preserving communion one 
with another.” But maintaining communion is a very 
different thing from churches being accountable to each 
other. We question, indeed, whether this doctrine is 
now generally received. Among our own churches we 
are sure itis not. But waving the question of fact, we 
fail to see how the author can keep this doctrine from 
clashing with his other views. He is abundant in his 
representations of the sovereignty of churches. ‘Their 
superior power is plainly a favorite theme with him. 
They are perfect in themselves, rejecting all control, and, 
like independent republics, claiming to be competent to 
manage all their affairs. His pages teach us, that they 
have power to elect and exclude members, ordain even 
and depose ministers, choose their own officers, pass ulti- 
mate decisions upon all questions which come before 
them, and retain in their own hands the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. How a body of men, thus constituted, 
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can be accountable to any other body, it is for our author 
to explain. We do not ourselves covet the task of har- 
monizing ideas so discordant. If we look for an explana- 
tion in these pages, our search will be fruitless. ‘The 
truth is, that independence and accountability are irrecon- 
cileable ideas. ‘They are so in their very nature. An 
independent republic, whether ecclesiastical or civil, can- 
not be accountable. Churches may maintain a sisterly 
relation to each other, and show many acts of courtesy 
implied in their mutual communion, but if they are, as 
the author admits, ‘‘in possession of equal rights,” ‘in 
all respects on a footing of perfect equality, and competent 
to settle among themselves every thing regarding disci- 
pline and worship,” how can they be liable to be called 
to account by any other body? ‘This is, however, the 
meaning of accountability. Its plain import is, that we 
are responsible to others for our conduct. 

In the third part, in which the author adduces testi- 
mony from ecclesiastical history, in support of his views, 
we see nothing that claims particular notice. ‘The chap- 
ter shows considerable research, and is marked through- 
out by a spirit of fairness. 

The fourth part is devoted to the ecclesiastical practice 
of the Congregational churches. Were it not too minute 
a criticism, we should object to the word ‘ecclesiastical,’ 
as tautological. By its omission, the heading of the chap- 
ter would be expressed with more neatness. Of course, 
the author claims no originality in this part of his treatise, 
nor, indeed, was there any call for invention. 'The only 
room for merit was in clearness of arrangement, and the 
union of brevity and comprehensiveness. ‘This merit has 
been earned. ‘There will arise many cases in church 
government for the adjustment of which Congregation- 
alists will need information not furnished by this work. 
But this want is supplied by Mr. Upham’s Ratio Dis- 
ciplinae, which in all such emergences it will be neces- 
sary to examine. 

The object of the last part is to show the advantages of 
Congregationalism. Of these, the author has specified 
four. ‘That which he dilates upon with most labor is, that 
the scheme of church polity which he supports, is the 
most scriptural. 'The remainder are more briefly discussed. 
The second advantage is drawn from the encouragement 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXII. 33 
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given to self-government by Congregationalism, beyond 
that of any other system. ‘Thisis certainly a high recom- 
mendation. But not higher than the third benefit which 
flows from the same source, the promotion of general 
intelligence. ‘Thus far we perfectly coincide with the 
author, and think the advantages which have been men- 
tioned, not only to be founded in fact, but also to furnish to 
every reflecting mind a powerful inducement to embrace 
the system. We, moreover, approve the sagacity of Mr. 
Punchard in pressing these motives, as no others would 
have equal force upon republicans. Self-government and 
the spread of intelligence are known watchwords among 
Americans, which can never be shouted too long or too 
loud. As to the fonrth advantage, we are sorry to see it 
stated without the appendage of the necessary precautions. 
Mr. Punchard asserts that Congregationalism is the most 
eflicient barrier to the inroads of heresy and general cor- 
ruption into a church. We believe, indeed, that the ten- 
dency of this mode of government is favorable to purity in 
doctrine, and hence we comfort ourselves with bright 
expectations. But there are some facts that deserve very 
serious consideration. What we deplore is acknowledged 
not to be necessarily consequent upon the unmixed democ- 
racy of Congregationalism. Were all members of churches 
virtuous people, and capable of self-government, and 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Christ, no danger need 
be feared from the most unrestrained liberty. A church 
of truly pious persons may be safely trusted with all the 
power conferred upon them by a system, which places in 
their hands the uncontrolled management of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, the choice of their articles of faith, the election 
and dismission of ministers, making them accountable to 
the Head of the church alone for the manner of exercising 
this power. Is there not cause of alarm, however, when 
this power is swayed by those who “ have a name to live 
while they are dead?’ It is our belief, that God never 
intended such power to be in possession of any except 
those who are ‘born again of the Spirit.”” And hence, 
just so far as it falls into the hands of those who, notwith- 
standing their profession, are strangers to real religion, 
evil of no ordinary magnitude must be expected to follow. 
The amount of evil, in the shape of heresy and corrupt 
practices, which is now beheld, arising from this source, 
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is far from being small. Let it not, however, be inferred 
from these observations, that our confidence in a demo- 
cratic form of church government is lost. Let it not be 
supposed, that in our bosoms, hope is giving place to 
despair, in contemplating the practical operation of those 
free principles, which our denomination hold in common 
with our Congregationalist brethren. ‘The evil we lament, 
and the dangers we fear, are to be avoided by greater 
care in admitting members into our churches, so that there 
may be found fewer within their pale, who have the form 
of godliness but are destitute of its power. 

It is not necessary to continue the particular examina- 
tion of this treatise any farther. We have looked at its 
pages with great care, because the subject is one of prime 
importance. But important as it is, how few are to be 
found, who have studied it with attention, and familiarized 
their minds with its principles? To this ignorance, are 
to be imputed the mistakes which occur so frequently in 
the management of church affairs, and the extreme diver- 
sity of opinions that are expressed upon points, about 
which a minister tolerably versed in ecclesiastical polity 
ought to have no doubt. For example, how often have 
we seen councils, after being assembled, proceed to vote 
that certain ministers accidentally present be invited to 
take a seat with them and share in their deliberations? 
But how preposterous! An ecclesiastical council origi- 
nates in the churches, who have sent their delegates, and 
therefore cannot be enlarged or diminished by its own 
action. ‘They have no more right to constitute others 
members, than the General Court, when in session, have 
to vote that certain spectators in the lobby, be part and 
parcel of our Legislature. ‘That political body consists of 
exactly so many delegates as the people send, and no 
more. ‘The power of enlargement lies not in them. The 
same is true of the ecclesiastical body of which we are 
speaking. 

Another blunder is no less common. It has frequently 
happened within the observation of the writer, that, after 
a council have completed the specific business for which 
they were convened, several other matters have been 
suggested, the adjustment of which is thought highly 
desirable. ‘These matters may have neither any connec- 
tion with the real business that occasioned the necessity 
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for a council, nor be alluded to in the letters missive; and 
yet, in repeated instances, have the council proceeded to 
discuss them just as though they belonged to the appro- 
priate business. Not to say any thing about the evils 
consequent upon such a departure fromthe record, we ask, 
what right have a council to meddle with any business 
except that which they were delegated to adjust? Sup- 
pose men were chosen by the people at a town meeting, 
for the express purpose, stated in their warrants, to decide 
whether a new road should be laid out in a given direc- 
tion. Having finished this business, have they any right 
to decide whether a poorhouse shall be erected’? Certainly 
not, and for obvious reasons. By so doing, they exceed 
their authority. Neither, on the same principle, have 
councils a right to decide upon any matter not contained 
in their letters missive. These are their warrants, which 
limit and define precisely what they are to do. 

The occurrence cf such errors is to be regretted. These 
and many others like them, will be prevented by a careful 
perusal of the book now under examination. We there- 
fore hope that it may be extensively circulated, and prove 
the means of inciting ministers to settle their minds upon 
every principle, and familiarize their memories with every 
rule, belonging to ecclesiastical polity. 

On a review of the reflections, to which this treatise has 
given rise, two points occur to our mind, that claim a mo- 
ment’s attention. One of these is the zeal with which our 
author inculeates the absolute and unlimited power of 
churches. With this idea he seems to have fallen in love, 
and hence the reiterated mention of their supremacy, their 
superiority to all control, their having all the power that 
man has to administer the laws of Christ’s kingdom, ete. 
The truth of all this we do not question, but to us, insist- 
ing upon this idea so strenuously, seems very like carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle. ‘lhe tendency of every thing in 
this country is already setting that way, and with a 
rapidity that requires no additional impulsive force. 
Every church in America, both of the author’s persuasion, 
and our own, is now an assembly in which perfectly 
unmixed democracy reigns. Just look at the fact. The 
members are on a footing of absolute equality. Even 
ministers and people stand upon the same level. In their 
collective capacity, they have power to make their own 
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creed, choose their own officers, decide every question 
relating to discipline and worship, elect their pastor or 
bishop, and dismiss him at pleasure. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we cannot see any special necessity for 
insisting with such frequency and zeal upon the absolute 
and sovereign power of the churches. For should it lead 
these churches to suspect that their power is not suffi- 
ciently ample, we know not in what possible way, it 
could be enlarged, 

These remarks suggest the other point, which, in read- 
ing the treatise, was noted by us as a deficiency. While 
so much is said to impress upon the people a sense of their 
power, little or nothing is said to guard against the en- 
croachment of that power upon the rights of the ministry. 
We infer from his book, that Mr. Punchard’s only fear is, 
that the people shall not possess enough sovereignty. On 
this subject, he expends all the force of which he is master. 
So much is this the case, that nothing but our charity 
kept us from suspecting him of having an eye to popular 
applause. We ask Mr. P. whether the ministry be an 
office? If so, there necessarily is some power vested in it. 
An office without this is no office. What is that power 
in the present case? No answer to this question can be 
found in this book. Perhaps the author may say, that a 
minister has just so much power as he can gain by the 
purity of his character and the force of his talent. But 
this is equally true of every member; so that the question 
returns, does he or does he not, hold an office? If he does, 
there must be some power connected with that office, 
which he possesses by virtue of his being its incumbent. 
There must be some power, which he has, irrespective of 
his being a man of a certain degree of piety, or a certain 
amount of intellect. For the sake of illustration, let us 
suppose a judge. He holds an office, and by virtue of that 
office, he is vested with certain powers, the possession and 
exercise of which depend not upon his being a man of 
talent, or of learning; but upon his being raised to the 
office in question. It is not our design to discuss this 
subject. We have been led to make these suggestions, 
because we think that the treatise before us is here palpa- 
bly deficient. We grant that a church is a republic, in 
distinction from a monarchy, or an oligarchy; and our 
democratic education teaches us to trace all power to the 
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people. Still no republic ever existed which did not have 
officers, and the very act of electing those officers supposes 
that they who elect, delegate some of their power to those 
who are elected. If not, the whole affair would be a mere 
farce. 

There is one more point, on which we wish to bestow 
a single remark, before closing this article. It is clearly 
maintained by the author, that the power of ordination is 
lodged with the church. Thus he says, ‘‘ Congregation- 
alists suppose this power (of ordaining) to be vested in the 
church.” In this principle, thus broadly stated, we do 
not concur. ‘There may exist circumstances, indeed, 
which make it necessary for a church to exercise this 
power, just as it may sometimes be proper in extreme 
cases, for a layman to administer the ordinance of baptism. 
Thus, were a Christian layman to be residing among 
heathen, a number of whom should be converted to the re- 
ligion of Christ, it would be perfectly justifiable for him, 
in the absence of a minister, to baptize these converts. 
And should they be afterwards formed into a church, it 
would be equally justifiable in them, to elect one of their 
number as their pastor, and proceed to ordain him them- 
selves. Both of these cases, however, would be consid- 
ered as exceptions to the general rule. But shall we there- 
fore say that the right to administer baptism is possessed 
by the laity, and the power of ordination lies with the 
church? ‘There is as much propriety in making one as- 
sertion as the other. ‘The truth is, both are fallacious. 
Let us suppose, for example, that a Congregationalist 
church should be formed in Boston, and selecting some 
man of approved piety, proceed to ordain him among them- 
selves. We ask Mr. Punchard, whether he would pro- 
nounce this to be valid ordination? He will doubtless say, 
no. But whyisitnot? Will hesay, that a church without 
a pastor, is incomplete? If he does, he will contradict what 
he affirms in another place, that a church without any 
officers is a perfect church. Whence, then, the invalidity 
of its proceedings? If it have the power of ordination, it 
certainly has the right to exercise that power. ‘T'o say that 
it is invested with the power in question, but ought not to 
use it, is a solecism. Suppose it were said that our Legis- 
lature have the power of making laws, but should they 
exercise that power, the laws would not be valid. Could 
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such a declaration escape the charge of absurdity? Hither 
churches possess this power, or they do not. If they do, 
their use of it is valid under the circumstances we have 
mentioned, or any other. If it be only a kind of quasi 
power, which they are to be flattered with the notion of 
holding, but which it is understood they are not to em- 
ploy, they are welcome to the privilege, though we fail to 
see the utility of teaching such a doctrine. 

The author has placed at the end of his book an ap- 
pendix, which ought not to pass unnoticed. The chief 
part of it is employed in furnishing the most approved 
forms for all the letters missive which a church has any 
occasion to write. ‘These letters are drawn up with sim- 
plicity and brevity, and may be recommended as models, 
to those who hold the office of clerks in our churches, and 
on whom devolves the duty of conducting the correspon- 
dence with other ecclesiastical bodies. The writing of a 
neat and appropriate letter missive for the purpose of call- 
ing a council, for example, is by no means a common 
attainment. Not unfrequently, in such a document, the 
most important part is omitted, which consists in explicit- 
ly stating the object for which the council is to be assem- 
bled, and about which they are requested to deliberate. 
Or if this object be stated, the language is so indefinite as 
covers the subject with obscurity, and necessarily leads to 
discussion, upon a point about which there ought to be no 
dispute,—namely, wherefore they are come together. In 
these letters, another defect is also very common. We 
mean the omission to mention the churches which are con- 
jointly invited to send their delegates to the council. By 
most this seems to be thought unnecessary. But for ob- 
vious reasons it is important. When a church is invited 
to take part in any deliberation, or aid in adjusting any 
difficulty, it has a right to know beforehand with whom 
it is to be associated in such business. The case is not 
impossible, that it might be called to co-operate in a 
council composed in part of churches with which it refuses 
to acknowledge Christian fellowship. Should such a case 
occur, the alternative would be equally unpleasant, either 
to withdraw, or to proceed in the deliberation. The 
former course would be deemed invidious, the latter would 
injure its,own conscience. An effectual preventive of 
each difficulty, is the enumeration in the letters missive 
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of all the churches invited to attend. It then appoints its 
delegates, with a full knowledge of all the circumstances 
of the case. 

We now dismiss the book, hoping that it may be useful, 
as it certainly will be, if it prove the means of directing 
the attention of the religious public to so important a sub- 
ject as that of Ecclesiastical Polity, and multiply the num- 
ber of those who favor a republican form of government 
in our churches. 





Articte VI. 


A MANLY CHARACTER UPON THE BASIS OF A SPIRITUAL 
FAITH. 


Counsels to Young Men on the Formation of Character, 
and the Principles which lead to Success and Happiness 
in Life; being Addresses principally delivered at the 
Anniversary Commencements in Union College. By 
Eurnaret Nort, D. D., President of Union College. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 1841. pp. 312. 


To introduce the subject which we propose to discuss, 
we have placed at the head of this article the title of a 
work written by a scholar who, as presiding officer in 
one of our seats of learning, has had the most favorable 
opportunity for observation on the subjects of which it 
treats. Without going into a critical examination of this 
work, we may observe, in passing, that its sound princi- 
ples, good counsels and glowing eloquence will amply 
reward the reader for the labor, or rather pleasure, of a 
patient perusal. It were easy to occupy our pages with 
comments upon the several topics which have passed 
under our notice in reading the volume before us, but we 
prefer, for this time, to pursue a more independent course 
of thought, and to choose our own way while laboring 
in the same line with our author. 

The Romans designated those higher qualities which 
in their estimation constituted a manly character, by the 
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term Vir-tus, from which our word virtue is derived. 
And, being a martial people, and awarding their highest 
honors to military prowess, they applied this word to able 
generals, as if bravery and skill in war constituted him 
who possessed these qualities a man, in the highest sense 
of that noble designation. ‘This was the pagan view of 
manliness. ,But Christianity entertains views of manli- 
ness widely different. It regards a manly character not 
as consisting in mere personal courage or skill,—not in 
the development of any one quality of the mind, however 
noble that quality may be; but in the full assemblage of 
all those qualities, which, in their due proportions and 
harmonies, constitute the perfection of human nature. 
Christian manliness is the complete and noble model of a 
man,—of a man aspiring to the fullest development of his 
being,—reaching forth after the sublime ends for which 
his Creator called him into life. In him you behold that 
true love which unites his heart to God and man, to truth 
and goodness, which blends with his whole character, as 
the fragrance of the blooming earth blends with the sum- 
mer air, and modifies all his sympathies, his sentiments, 
and his acts. You behold in him a stern, unyielding 
obedience to the law of conscience,—a lofty independence, 
arising from an abiding sense of individual responsibility, 
—an active, liberalizing intelligence,—elevated purposes,— 
with the power of pursuing them through temptations 
and adversities,—and an unfaltering confidence in God, 
and in the ultimate triumph of truth and rectitude. These 
are marks of Christian manliness, embracing the whole 
being of man, and directing its culture to ends worthy of 
his immortal nature. 

Such is the character which properly springs from a 
spiritual faith. ‘‘ Add to your faith virtue,” the complete 
character of a man, was the emphatic exhortation of an 
inspired apostle. Nor is this addition of a manly charac- 
ter, a matter separate and distinct from that faith to which 
it is to be added. Whatever the Christian precepts 
enjoin, the Christian spirit itself naturally produces. ‘This 
manly character is the spontaneous product of a well- 
grounded, well-cherished, and controlling faith. As the 
seed cast into the earth, and germinating there, gathers to 
itself from the soil and air whatever it may convert into its 
‘VOL. VI.—NO, XXII. 34 
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own nature, and, according to a law within itself, grows 
up into the stock, the branches, and the mature and per- 
fect plant,—so faith in the soul, implanted and nourished 
by the Spirit, working there and springing forth after its 
own law, except in so far as its development is obstructed 
by the follies and sins of its possessor, manifests itself in 
the formation of a manly character. ‘The believer arrives 
at the stature of a man in Christ Jesus. 

It should here be observed, how important it is that we 
take no superficial views of that religious element from 
which so much is expected to spring forth. Faith is not 
the mere assent of one’s convictions to the truth of Chris- 
tianity as asystem of religion. Nor is it to be confounded 
with that sincere and conscientious regard for Christian- 
ity which many a correct mind entertains, where there 
yet fails to be a surrender of the whole soul to Christ. 
That faith implies all this is true, but faith is more. It 
includes that new spiritual life of which so much is said 
in the New Testament, and which is declared to be 
essential to the Christian character. He is regarded as 
a believer, in whose soul this new life exists; the charac- 
teristics of faith are the characteristics of this new lie. 
Whatever, therefore, in the highest sense of the terms, is 
embraced in a new birth, a new creation, a transition 
from death unto life, is embraced in the term, spiritual 
faith, as used in this article. 

This is the religious element whose influence in the 
formation and development of a manly character we are 
now to trace. Springing forth in the heart of man, to use 
a figure borrowed from another, like a genial spring 
beneath a pile of snow, it melts the mass above it into its 
own nature,—its current ever widening as it goes. 

This inward principle assists in the formation and 
development of a manly character, first of all, by correct- 
ing the affections. We need not dwell upon the fact, that 
correct affections are essential to a manly character. 
Human nature, of whose constitution the affections are an 
important element, is degraded when these are chilled in 
their fountain, and indifference, moroseness, and misan- 
thropy are engendered,—degraded, too, when, torn from 
worthy objects, they are fixed on such as are low and 
forbidden; and human nature is at once exalted and 
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ennobled, when the affections are duly cultivated, and 
given with full and constant hearts, to those lofty objects 
which are worthy of our love. Now to this cultivation 
and direction of the affections faith most signally tends. 
It purifies the heart, and presents to it those high and 
holy objects to which a purified heart at once and instinc- 
tively yields its love. In the heart where faith is duly 
cherished, and where it is allowed to work its natural 
results, will be found the true love of God and man, going 
forth to God in worship, to man in sympathy and benev- 
olence; the love of truth and goodness, of every thing in 
the wide universe to which a true love may be given. It 
pervades his being, imparting somewhat of itself to the 
whole man. It is the life-current of his spirit. Evena 
slight attention to this point must have shown, that the 
correcting of the affections is an engrossing object of the 
Christian system, that its precepts and agencies are especial- 
ly directed to this end. Soemphatically is this true, that 
love is declared to be not merely a Christian characteristic, 
but the Christian’s very being: ‘‘ Whosoever loveth is born 
ofGod.” It seeks by this means, among others, to restore 
him to the true dignity of his nature, to exalt him to fel- 
lowship with the unfallen above, and to reimpress upon 
his soul the image of the Holy One whose nature is love. 
If any one, therefore, would seek correct affections as an 
element of a manly character, let him receive to his heart 
and cherish that inward principle in which true piety 
consists. 

This principle in the soul also assists in the formation 
and development of a manly character, by promoting 
obedience to the law of conscience. ‘That obedience to 
the law of conscience is an essential trait of a manly char- 
acter, is most apparent. ‘The law of conscience is the 
inward revelation of the law of God, the bidding of that 
inward voice which sternly commands the right and pro- 
hibits.the wrong, and which, rising above the tumult of 
interest, passion and fear, making no compromise with 
evil, requires obedience in the face of danger and of death. 
He that yields obedience to this law as the rule of his life, 
in whom the idea of duty prevails over every other con- 
sideration, presents an essential and distinguishing mark 
of a manly character. He stands erect, in the true dignity 
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of human nature. Now this obedience to the law of con- 
science is one of the first impulses of Christian piety. 
The religious principle in the soul awakens the conscience 

to the most delicate sense of obligation, and imparts a 

fearful authority to its behests. Inspiring the soul with 

the love of righteousness, it transforms duty into privilege. 

“'Thy law is within my heart,” is the testimony of the 

believer, and though inferior principles struggle to regain 

their lost ascendency, he can aver, from a sincere soul, . 
that in that law he delights, after the inward man. 

The idea of duty, as unfolded by the Son of God, and 

applied by him to daily life, in the simple and beautiful 

morality of the gospel, becomes to him the principle and 

the rule of conduct,—an inward spring of rectitude, flow- 

ing forth “after its own sweet will,” fertilizing and beau- 

tifying life. The man who acts under the powerful 

inspiration of faith, will be seen struggling against the 

weaknesses and errors of frail human nature and earnest- 

ly endeavoring to do right. In every relation, he seeks, in 

obedience to his obligations, a conscience void of offence 

towards God and towards men. Where faith does not 

show itself in this element of a manly character, it is a 

fearful indication that the faith is not genuine. ‘ Why 

call ye me Lord, Lord,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘and do not the things 

which I say?’ He, therefore, who would arm himself 
with an inflexible purpose of righteousness, who would 

awaken conscience to its high office, and harmonize his 

will with its biddings, and thus attain an important and 

distinguishing mark of true manliness, should seek and 

cherish the principle of Christian piety ; he should believe 

in Jesus. 

This principle secures the same end, by promoting a 
genuine and lofty independence. An independence of this 
kind is essential to true manliness,—an independence 
consisting, not in that overweening regard for one’s self 
which we denominate conceit, nor in that surly obstinacy 
which seems to be rather asinine than human, but in that 
proper self-reliance which springs forth from a sense of 
individual responsibility. Now an independence of this 
character is a natural product of a genuine faith. The 
man in whose soul this principle has a controlling power, 
bears with him an abiding impression of his own personal 
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responsibility. To his own Master he stands or falls. 
Responsible thus in matters of personal duty, it is to be 
supposed, that in matters of personal duty he will think 
for himself; and thinking for himself in these matters, it 
is equally reasonable, that a manly independence should 
spread itself over his whole character. If there is any 
man, in whom sooner than in others we may look for that 
independence which is essential to manliness, it is the 
Christian, for true piety tends, in the manner just indica- 
ted, directly to produce it. Let him, therefore, who 
aspires to the independence of a manly character, who 
would form for himself the habit of just self-reliance, 
seek this independence in that sense of individuality 
which true piety awakens. Faith is the true ground of 
independence,—independence is its natural product. He 
who forms his opinions and directs his conduct under an 
ever-present sense of individual responsibility, will find 
himself in the true path to a genuine and lofty indepen- 
dence,—an independence without which a man degrades 
himself to a mere tool in the hands of others, but in the 
possession of which he rises to the proper dignity of his 
nature. 

Faith in the soul assists in the formation and develop- 
ment of a manly character, by promoting intelligence and 
by liberalizing the mind. An enlarged and liberal mind 
contributes essentially to a manly character. Human 
nature does not rise to its proper dignity in the absence 
of these qualities. Faith ennobles the mind, inasmuch as 
it is a pledge of intellectual progress. Christianity does, 
indeed, make it her first endeavor to cleanse the heart. 
But her benefits stop not here. Itis well said, in the Aids 
to Reflection, page 123, ‘‘In preventing the rank vapors 
that steam up from the corrupt /eart, Christianity restores 
the intellect likewise to its natural clearness. By reliev- 
ing the mind from the distractions and importunities of 
the unruly passions, she improves the quality of the 
understanding; while at the same time she presents for 
its contemplations objects so great and so bright as cannot 
but enlarge the organ by which they are contemplated.” 
Enumerating these objects, the same writer proceeds: 
‘“'The fears, the hopes, the remembrances, the anticipa- 
tions, the inward and outward experience, the belief and 
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the faith of a Christian, form of themselves a philosophy 
and a sum of knowledge, which a life spent in the grove 
of academies, or the ‘painted porch,’ could not have 
attained or collected.”” ‘This is the influence of faith in 
enlarging and liberalizing the mind, where the intellectual 
activities are confined to religious objects alone. But the 
mind thus cultivated, at once springs forth into the wide 
world of thought, and grasps at all philosophy and all 
knowledge. 'lhus Abelard and his disciples asserted the 
doctrine of intellectual freedom in matters of religion; but 
the mind once free in this respect claimed wider freedom, 
and not the Reformation alone, but political liberty and 
the discoveries of moral science, have come forth as the 
legitimate results of an intellectual activity which faith 
excited. 

The principle of faith inspires its possessor with ele- 
vated purposes, and strengthens him to pursue them 
through temptations and adversities. ‘True manliness 
never wastes the energies of life upon low and trifling 
pursuits. It aspires to noble achievements. It seeks 
ends worthy of itself. And the power of pursuing high 
purposes, amid the besetments of temptation, and the 
pressure of adversity, belongs likewise to true greatness of 
soul. Washington, in whom the elements of true man- 
liness were most happily combined, furnishes a signal 
example of the element of manliness we are here consider- 
ing. His purposes were always worthy of a noble mind, 
and these once formed, were pursued with unfaltering 
perseverance. - His heart, true to its principles, not even a 
crown could allure, and no degree of adversity was sufli- 
cient to quench the ardor of his conquering spirit. Now 
such purposes, and the power of thus pursuing them, are 
the natural products of faith. Faith lifts the soul from 
the dust, and awakens it to a consciousness of the true 
dignity of its being. Every purpose of the Christian 
spirit, as of the Christian precepts, is noble and exalted. 
The Christian who seeks an ignoble end, does it in viola- 
tion of the promptings of the better spirit within him. 
And as this principle inspires high purposes, so it em- 
powers its possessor to pursue them. He endures as 
seeing him who is invisible. 'The conscious presence of 
a divine arm shields him from the assaults of temptation. 
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Through faith waxing valiant in the moral fight, he puts 
to flight the armies of the aliens. And the very adversi- 
ties which plant themselves in his path, faith converts 
into means of his moral progress, a discipline for his spirit, 
from which it comes forth with new energy and strength. 
Behold in the apostle Paul an illustration of the positions 
here taken. Behold his high purposes, and how he pur- 
sued them through flatteries and frowns, all as the spon- 
taneous products of the faith he cherished. The annals 
of piety abound with similar though less signal illustra- 
tions. His acquaintance with the influence of piety upon 
human character must be slight, who has not seen many 
a grovelling mind at once exalted to noble purposes, and 
weak though it may have been before, now armed with 
an inward energy too powerful for temptation to allure, 
or adversity to depress. Wherever faith raises the hum- 
ble and untutored mind to even a faint conception of our 
Saviour’s prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” and incites that 
mind to labor unfalteringly for the high destiny of man,— 
and in every town and hamlet of the land you may find 
such examples,—there it has imparted the true dignity of 
human nature, it has allied mortals to angels, to Jesus, 
and to God. 

Finally, faith assists in the formation and development 
of a manly character, by inspiring its possessor with an 
unwavering confidence in God, and in the ultimate tri- 
umph of truth and rectitude. That is not a manly 
character, from which thoughts of God are excluded, 
nor does true manliness harbor distrust in regard to 
ultimate victory. A mind truly ennobled rejoices that 
Jehovah reigns, and confides calmly and without fear in 
his government. In all the collisions of truth and error, 
it foresees the certain ascendency of truth, and amid the 
wrongs of a degenerate race, it beholds the right steadily 
rising to the sway of the world. It sees the course of the 
world to be onward, and looks forward with noble aspir- 
ings to the exalted destiny of man. He who would rise 
to an eminence where he may overlook the jostling ele- 
ments of the world, and behold afar the glorious consum- 
mation to which Divine Providence is directing events, 
the vindication of his government, and the triumph and 
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glory of truth and righteousness, he must sit in meekness 
and docility at the feet of Jesus. 

We have thus presented some of the distinguishing 
marks of true manliness. These in their due proportions 
and harmonies exhibit the model of a man. A man in 
whom these qualities are blended, is in the true path to 
the perfection of his being. And these qualities are the 
natural products of faith. 

We have spoken exclusively of the manliness which 
springs forth from a well-cherished faith. It may be 
affirmed, however, that a manly character is attainable 
without personal piety. Many of the features of true 
manliness are apparent in those in whom a religious prin- 
ciple is wanting, and others are content to follow their 
example. But let not this conclusion be too hastily 
approached. In the first place, there are elements of man- 
liness which must remain wanting to the man who has 
not personal faith. It is impossible to reach the true dig- 
nity of human nature, without Christian piety. Born and 
educated under Christian influences, men may attain dis- 
tinguished elevation, while yet personal faith is absent; 
but there is an elevation higher still, on which none but 
the Christian foot may tread. ‘ Far be it from me,” says 
the author, whose counsels are named at the head of this 
article, ‘‘to pronounce any benediction on talents not 
devoted to the Almighty. ‘There may be cunning, there 
may be temerity; but greatness and glory there cannot 
be, where religion is not.’”—pp. 107. The perfection of 
human nature is the full development of the new life 
awakened in the soul by the Holy Spirit, and for this 
new life no substitute can be found. S. S.C, 
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German Literature. 


ArticLte VII. 


GERMAN LITERATURE;—ITS RELIGIOUS CHARACTER AND 
INFLUENCE. 


Tne questions, ‘‘ How far is German literature destined 
to influence our own?’ and, ‘‘ How far is such a result 
desirable?’ are, at the present time, deeply interesting to 
reflecting minds. But they must not be confounded. 
Our power is limited, and Providence has made some 
decisions, which, though unwelcome to us, it is useless 
for us tooppose. The present relations of civilized nations 
to each other are fixed; we may investigate them histor- 
ically,— we may reflect upon them philosophically, but 
we may not deliberate upon their expediency, in order to 
settle the question of their existence. 

The interest felt in these inquiries is very different in its 
character in different classes of men. In some, they in- 
spire pleasure and hope; in others, sullenness and dread. 
Some are so alarmed as nearly to lose their self-posses- 
sion, and give the subject over to their passions rather 
than to their reason; others, with folded arms, look calmly 
on, without any serious apprehension that the heavenly 
bodies will be much disturbed by the cloud of dust that 
is. flying below. 

It is to be regretted, that so many persons allow them- 
selves to pass a judgment, before taking the trouble to 
ascertain the facts in the case. ‘They discover a weak- 
ness in the German mind, a stain on the tablet of its: his- 
tory, a failure in a certain class of its literary productions, 
and at once cast out the whole body of German literature 
as impure and imbecile, and consign all those who speak 
the language to ignominy,—a summary mode of adminis- 
tering justice, as profoundly philosophical and as truly 
magnanimous and noble, as that of certain German poli- 
ticians who exhibit the more disgraceful scenes in our 
presidential elections, and hold them perpetually before 
their countrymen as a fair sample of American character 
and American institutions. Another class of men among 
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us, the clair-voyans of our philosophers, who discover as 
veritable a paradise in the new worlds successively created 
at Konigsberg, Jena, Munich and Berlin as the young 
German emigrant does on the banks of the Missouri, only 
add to the general confusion of the public mind on this 
subject, by strengthening existing prejudices. 

What, it is natural here to ask, is the moral character 
of the body of German literature, taken as a whole? We 
answer, it is as pure as the body of English literature, 
taken as a whole. There are, as all will confess, many 
productions of the popular German writers which are 
stained with moral pollution and impiety; would that 
there were none such among the works of our popular 
English authors. Were this the place, we might make 
ont a black catalogue of pernicious works in our own 
literature, sufficiently formidable, one would think, to 
hold up for the warning of those nations which are begin- 
ning to cultivate an acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage. It is truly surprising, that men, who are so justly 
sensitive in regard to the corruptions of foreign literature, 
are so forgetful of the poison infused into their own; and 
that they should, for a moment, suppose that there was 
any safeguard provided for a young man, by excluding 
him from the former and leaving him to revel in the latter. 
The evil is admitted by us, but we deny that there is any 
great efficacy in the remedy. We maintain, that there is 
just as much cause to tremble for India, in view of the 
flood of immoral books which the British residents are 
pouring in upon those young natives who are nobly strug- 
gling to emerge from a state of barbarism, as for any class 
of men in our country who are opening their eyes upon 
the fresh productions of the German intellect. In order 
to exhibit the religious character of German literature 
more clearly, it will be necessary to direct the attention of 
the reader to two or three other classes of productions. 

We will next mention the scientific works of the Ger- 
mans. We think we hazard nothing in the assertion, 
that the German philosophers, from the time of the Refor- 
mation to the present day, have, in general, been more 
under the influence of the Bible than the English philoso- 
phers. Never did pure deism prevail among the former, 
as it did amony the latter before the French revolution. 
Never were the standard works of the one so deeply dyed 
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with a total infidelity, as those of the other at a certain 
period in English history. ‘The atheistical doctrines of 
the French philosophers never found a permanent home 
in Germany; the flippant Wuminati of the age of Fred- 
eric the Great could not retain their hold on the contem- 
plative mind of the German philosophers. During the 
triumph of Rationalism, only a modified deism found 
general currency; and even the system-makers in specu- 
lative philosophy, who, in recent times, have shown them- 
selves the most daring in their speculations, have found 
by actual experiment, that no philosophy which abjures 
Christianity can maintain an existence in Germany. In 
thus pointing out the limit beyond which infidelity has 
not gone, we have no wish to palliate its enormity in 
the forms in which it has actually existed. 

Whatever Rationalistic elements can be found in many 
German historical productions,—and these, we admit, are 
widely disseminated,—it may be safely affirmed, that no 
modern nation has such a proportion of standard works 
in history written by Christian men and in a Christian 
spirit, as the German. While England boasts of her 
infidel Humes, and her Gibbons, Germany has her von 
Millers, von Hammers, and Heerens, her Ritters, von 
Raumers, Niebuhrs, Leos and Rankes. Few German 
historians of the highest character have written in the 
manner of Gibbon, and none with the sentiments of Hume. 
We regret to say, that one of the most exceptionable in this 
respect has recently been selected for translation; we 
refer to von Rotteck. 

But as the chief objection to the study of the literature 
of Germany relates to its theology, we will direct our 
attention to that point. ‘There is, indeed, an unholy 
boldness in the biblical researches and criticisms of the 
modern Rationalists, and a recklessness of consequences 
in regard to doctrines, which render their productions an 
object of dread. Let this evil stand out in all its promi- 
nence, and the just considerations drawn from it be laid 
to heart. But let us not hastily come to conclusions 
which, upon maturer reflection, or after unsuccessful ex- 
periments, must be abandoned. We may in various 
ways counteract this evil, but we can neither annihilate 
it nor avoid it. It exists, and exists under such circum- 
stances, and in such connections, that we cannot dispose 
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of it by neglect. A parallel case may be found in the 
Greek and Roman classics. Much has been said, from 
the time of Tertullian to the present, of the unchristian 
character and tendency of these ancient productions. At 
one time, the Christian fathers were recommended as a 
substitute; at another, in the age of Cassiodorus and 
Isidore, new Latin classics were fabricated, as rivals of 
those heathen immortals ; at a later period, learned Jesuits 
expurgated and published in their own edifying way the 
ancient Greek and Roman authors; and last of all, 
attempts have been made to abolish the study of the 
classics, and to seek out a new and better mode of disci- 
plining the youthful mind. And what is the result of all 
this effort, and all these experiments? A deeper convic- 
tion than ever of the indispensable necessity of a thorough 
siudy of the classics. Without them, no one can be a 
learned man. ‘They are the basis of modern culture, and 
stand inseparably connected with the learned professions. 
The same result, at least for the present age, will follow 
all the projects and artifices for ridding ourselves of Ger- 
man literature. Although it is not to be compared with 
ancient literature, it still has, with reference to us, a pre- 
eminence which renders it impossible for us to dispense 
withit. The fact, that both England and America depend 
mainly on Germany for their critical aids in the study of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments, for their Hebrew and Greek 
grammars, lexicons, concordances, antiquities, commen- 
taries, &c., is conclusive evidence on this point. He who 
will not study a German book cannot be a critical student of 
the original Scriptures. 'The experiment has been tried 
over and over again. All the teachers in our theological 
seminaries can bear witness to the truth of our remark. 
But it is too often forgotten that the early theological 
literature of Germany, from the time of Luther to that of 
Mosheim and Michaelis, is as thorough and as sound as 
that of England in her palmiest days.* Where did the 





* The following are the representatives of this period, viz., Luther, 
Melancthon Oecolampadius, Brentz, Bucer, Bullinger, Chemnitz, 
Chytraeus, Andreae, Hutter, Tarnov, Gerhard, E. Schmidt, Calixtus, 
Glassius, Calov, 8. Schmidt, Geyer, Kortholt, Quenstadt, Spener, 
Seckendorf, Franke, Carpzov, Sagittarius, Ittig, Arnold, Jablonsky, 
Hollaz, Lischer, Fabricius, J. C. Wolf, Buddeus, Pfaff, Cyprian, Iken, 
Bengel and Walch. 
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English Reformers and the earlier English translators of 
the Scriptures resort for aid? ‘To Wittenberg. Have the 
men who so unhesitatingly condemn all the German the- 
ologians, ever examined the works of the writers men- 
tioned in the note? It has always been supposed, that a 
good theological library could not be made up without the 
German theologians and critics. Our older scholars have 
always been accustomed to place the Latin productions of 
the Germans side by side with those of the Genevans and 
Dutch. It is altogether a modern idea, that the literary 
labors of the old German divines are nothing but chaff; 
and it is high time that this loud talking at random be 
put to silence. 

We hear it often said,—so often that some begin to be- 
lieve it is true,—that there are no men of sound sense among 
the Germans. Was not Luther a man of sound sense? 
Were not Buddeus and Fabricius men of sound sense? 
Were not Michaelis and Mosheim; were not Leibnitz and 
Lessing, Herder and Schiller, Heyne and Planck; are 
not Gesenius and Heeren, Gauss and Savigny, Humbolt 
and Ritter, Hermann and Béckh, men of sound sense? 
Is not Prince Metternich a man of sound sense? Can 
England or America show men of superior practical 
talent to the Austrian statesman? Has any one man 
done for education in either of these countries what von 
Altenstein has done for Prussia, or what Minchhausen 
did for Gottingen? One would be led to suppose, from 
the declamation that has become current among us, that 
a man must necessarily be a weak and silly enthusiast, if 
born in Germany. Not one in a hundred who assume 
such consequential airs and sit in judgment on the most 
highly cultivated nation of Europe, has even the sem- 
blance of an acquaintance with the facts sufficient to 
qualify him to judge in such matters. 

There is another fact of which many seem to be igno- 
rant. It is, that the English nation has never turned its 
attention to the subject of Christianity to the extent that 
Germany has. Theology has always, if we except the 
middle ages, been subordinate to other studies in England, 
whereas it has always held the first rank among the 
sciences in Germany. There are probably not less than 
twice as many thorough expositions of the nature and 
genius of Christianity in the German language, as there 
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are in the English. The English divines have laid out 
their chief strength in volumes of sermons, in works on 
the order and polity of the church, and in defences of 
Christianity.* But they have produced few works of 
any description on systematic theology, and none that 
rise above mediocrity. Where are their Gerhards, their 
Quenstadts, their Buddeuses, their ‘Turretins, their 
Pictets, their Hahns and their 'l'westens? Our own 
Dwight is their standing text-book. They have written 
many excellent treatises on single subjects, and have fur- 
nished many valuable works on practical religion; but 
where shall we look among them for orderly and complete 
works, that unfold either to the student of theology, or to 
the general scholar, a systematic view of doctrinal and 
practical Christianity as a whole? Where are their text- 
books on this subject for high-schools and academies ? 
Where are the provisions of Christian England for edu- 
cating all her students in the doctrines and principles of 
the gospel? In_England, as in America, these things are 
left much to accident. When the child leaves the Sab- 
bath school, he too often leaves the study of that religion 





* The following may be regarded as a just exhibition of the opinions 
entertained by the Germans on this point. 

‘«For a true knowledge of the doctrines of Christ and his apostles, 
less has been done in England than might and should have been; for 
there has been no want of men of talent, learning and piety. But the 
frequent and violent controversies and schisms respecting matters which 
were mostly no part of the gospel, and which were irreconcilable with 
it, have been the chief cause of preventing a genuine and saving 
knowledge of the truth, and of producing that frivolous and shameless 
contempt of religion which broke out about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and spread rapidly abroad.’’—Buesching’s Gesch. d. 
Gelehrsamkt, p. 421. 


‘* From the abovementioned causes, theology wore a new aspect in 
Germany, which, together with Switzerland and Holland, remained the 
proper home of that science; while England cultivated the reason 
without the least restraint, and made the defence of Christianity almost 
the exclusive occupation of her theologians.’’— Wachler’s Geschichte 
der Literatur, Vol. IV, p. 359. 


**In the English theology, it was the external part, or that which 
was practical and which related to the state, namely, the church and 
its forms, that was the chief object of attention. The English spirit of 
freedom broke out in the parties of the Puritans, the Episcopalians 
and the Methodists uncontrolled, and this party strife, connected with 
the national passion for secular and political subjects, appears to have 
been unfavorable to the quiet and devout contemplation and study of 
divine things.’’—Conversations-Lexikon, article, Englishe Theologie. 
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which was designed for the youth and the man not less 
than the boy. In Germany, unchristian Germany, as it 
is called, Christianity is made the basis of education, and 
the study of it is an essential part of every liberal course 
of instruction. 'The consequence is, that the whole body 
of the people receive, and ever have received, a more 
direct religious education there than with us. ‘The peo- 
ple at large, the unconverted, as we should term them, are 
far more under the influence of the Christian religion than 
the people at large in England or in this country. What- 
ever may be thought of the soundness of the German 
views in regard to the gospel, they certainly have a more 
widely diffused practical influence upon the whole com- 
munity than our views have upon the community in 
which we live. Almost every man there aims to bea 
practical Christian. He glories in Christianity, and is 
ever ready to defend it. Nor is the fact that he is consid- 
ered by us as a violator of the Sabbath a proof to the 
contrary. ‘lhe Germans regard what we call the Chris- 
tian Sabbath (a contradiction in terms, in their view) as 
a Christian festival, entirely distinct from the Jewish 
Sabbath, and as having only ecclesiastical authority. 
Whatever we may think of such a view of the Sabbath, 
we cannot accuse them of an intentional violation of the 
law of God, in the freedom they exercise in regard to it, 
any more than the pious Lutherans can accuse the Bap- 
tists of a similar intentional violation of the command of 
Christ, in refusing to baptize their children. In making 
this statement, our only aim is to vindicate them from an 
unjust imputation. They at least suppose they are doing 
nothing at variance with Christian principle, in regarding 
the Sabbath much as we do public fasts and days of 
thanksgiving. 

After these general remarks upon the religious charac- 
ter of German literature, we pass to express our views as 
to what it is expedient for us, asa people, to attempt to 
do in regard to it, under present circumstances. 

Under present circumstances we say, for it is in vain to 
think of turning back the tide of events which has for 
half a century been setting in a particular direction. It is 
no longer a question, whether German intellect shall act 
upon the mass of European and American mind, any 
more than it is whether British influence shall be felt in 
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India; and any lamentation over the one would be as 
unavailing as over the other. In both instances, there is 
a superiority of power, favored, too, by an extensive and 
constantly increasing possession. Book-making Germany 
is the mistress of the press, as decidedly as commercial 
England is mistress of the ocean. On the whole of the 
continent of Europe she is at this moment exerting a liter- 
ary influence, scarcely inferior to that of England and all 
the rest of Europe combined. Denmark and Sweden are 
almost entirely under her intellectual guardianship; Rus- 
sia has manned her institutions chiefly with Germans or 
with natives trained in the German schools, and they are 
employed in importing German scholarship into that em- 
pire; Poland, and Hungary, and all the various border 
tribes from the eastern extremity of the Baltic to the Adri- 
atic, are rising in intelligence, under the fostering genius of 
the German schools. Greece, now undergoing a regener- 
ation, is not only copying every thing from Germany, but 
actually has a German king and court, German states- 
men, German professors and scholars in her institutions, 
and in all her literary and scientific enterprises. Italy 
receives but little influence from abroad, as much, per- 
haps, from Germany as from any country. France, and 
England, and Germany, are on terms of fair reciprocity. 
Switzerland borrows the best of her literary institutions 
from Germany, although her social character may be 
equally under the influence of France. 

America is now, and must be, as much affected in her 
literary character by Germany as England is. Though 
more remote, yet for some commodities she passes by her 
mother country, and purchases ware where it is more 
abundant and cheap. Where must the Latin, the Greek 
and the Hebrew philologist, the orientalist, the historian, the 
antiquarian, or the geographer go, if he would perfect him- 
self in his calling? ‘lo Oxford, or Cambridge, or Edin- 
burg, or London? or must he go to Berlin, Munich, Got- 
tingen, Leipsic, or Halle? What nation now supplies the 
staple of classical learning for all the rest of the world? 
Who are the men that furnish the materials for the enter- 
prises even of London booksellers in classical literature ? 
Has any recent Englishman received as rich a honorarium 
from English publishers for editions of the classics as 
Immanuel Bekker, of Berlin, or the late Godfred Schafer, 
of Leipsic ? 
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The same result will follow from a comparison of the 
Germans with the English or any other nation, in all the 
branches of study pertaining to biblical literature. ‘This 
country has risen, in these studies, rapidly within a quar- 
ter of a century. To what country are our biblical 
scholars indebted for their improvement in their theolog- 
ical studies? No man who is well informed on the sub- 
ject, can doubt for a moment, that it is to the German 
scholars that we are mainly indebted for the present state 
of theological learning in this country. We are not 
now inquiring whether or not we have suffered as a peo- 
ple from this source, but simply for the cause of our im- 
provement in the amount of our theological literature. 'T’o 
what English university shall a young man, who has fin- 
ished his theological course in this country, resort in order 
to rise to higher attainments? Biblical studies are far 
more advanced in this country than in England. In this 
department of study, England is now the disciple, and 
America the teacher. American productions on the criti- 
cal study of the Scriptures are too highly valued and too 
speedily republished in England, to admit of the supposi- 
tion, that her institutions can: be made the resort of 
American students in theology. 

Besides, Englishmen are beginning to apply themselves 
in earnest to German literature, and a flood of translations 
of standard German works is now coming in upon us 
from the mother country. ‘The names of von Raumer, 
Ranke, and others, are learned by most of our countrymen 
through this medium. ‘The Foreign Quarterly Review, 
though no longer what it once was, has been for a long 
time laying open to the view of the English nation the 
treasures of learning to be found beyond the German 
ocean, and it is now seeing the fruit of its early toil. A 
movement is begun in England which cannot be stopped. 
We are mide to feel both directly and indirectly the effect 
of thischange. Not only are English translations import- 
ed to this country and reprinted, but English books, more 
particularly in history, are beginning to be composed from 
German materials. On the other hand, the study of the 
German language in this country is prevailing more and 
more among our ripest scholars; German books are in 
their libraries, and translations from the German are con- 
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tinually issuing from the American press. This is not 
limited by any means to theologians ; the general scholar, 
the man of taste, the classical student, the man of science, 
the learned physician, the school teacher,—all are master- 
ing the literature of Germany. ‘The German emigrants, 
too, many of them men of accomplished education, are 
crowding into our large cities, occupying places in our 
learned institutions, and are incessantly doing into Eng- 
lish works which they most value in their mother tongue. 

These are the circumstances to which we alluded. We 
may as well deliberate about abolishing railroads, as about 
closing up these currents of literary influence. The man 
who sighs for the return of the good old times, must sigh 
in vain, for fate has ordered it, that such times shall never 
return. ‘The stream of history never retraces its course, 
but is ever onward, sometimes winding through vales, 
and sometimes thundering over precipices, sometimes 
having a rocky and invariable channel, and sometimes 
wearing away its banks and spoiling many a fair field, 
and uprooting many a stately tree; but it does not stop to 
repair its wastes, but hurries on to its destination. ‘The 
cautious and timid theologian may warn his junior breth- 
ren to abstain from all connection with German books, 
and may think that he can thus shut out Rationalism 
from our country. But can he persuade the American 
Rationalist thus to desist? Will not he introduce Ration- 
alism, in its most naked forms, without any antidote? 
Will not the church be placed in such a situation as it 
would have been, if Christians, a few years ago, had 
abandoned the higher branches of astronomy, and natural 
history and geology, because these sciences were to so 
great an extent in the hands of infidels? But Christian 
scholars more wisely determined to meet the demand of 
the times manfully; they turned their full strength to 
these studies, examined things for themselves, and made 
their own reports, and with what results, all know. ‘The 
only way for Christian scholars and men, is to gird them- 
selves for the work; to look into these subjects with a 
searching, fearless eye; to stand erect, and rely on the 
invincible power of truth; to put the community right 
at the outset; to anticipate the enemies of truth, and 
take the weapons out of their hands; to render Ra- 
tionalism as powerless as the English champions of 
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the church did the writings of Paine and Voltaire. Let 
Evangelical theologians introduce the ablest and purest 
productions of the German press. Let them guard 
the public against impure productions. Let them intro- 
duce the Lardners, and Paleys, and Fullers, and Chal- 
merses, of Germany, and there will be no more trouble 
from the influence of authors of an opposite character 
than there now is from the influence of the English de- 
istical writers. The young and unwary are, in all cases, 
to be guarded against unsafe books, whether in our own 
or in a foreign language. 

But it will be said, the Germans have no Lardners and 
Paleys. ‘They have not, indeed, precisely such men. 
But they have as good men, and as sound thinkers. Is 
there no Rationalism in the standard English and Scotch 
writers? Is it not necessary to guard the young student 
against the sentiments of such divines as Lardner, and 
Paley, and Robertson ? 

They have, at least, it will be said, English minds. 
Have they, therefore, angelic minds? Are they not cold? 
Do they not reason you out of your spirituality? Have 
they not well nigh destroyed the vitality and power of the 
British pulpit, and injured our own? ‘The German mind 
has its faults; is the English mind without faults? 'The 
American character, too, if we may give any credence to 
all the loud complaints which daily pain and stun our 
ears, has its faults. Our religious community is still 
in the flesh, and would do well to be moderate in its 
boasting. If it would allow foreigners to say what it says 
of itself, it would less frequently feel wounded when cut- 
ting, but wholesome reproof is administered. ‘There are 
some tendencies among us which cannot well be remedied 
by English influence. The young crab and the old one 
creep so much alike, that neither can teach the other to 
move in a right line. It would be well for us, if we could 
learn to copy German generosity, to estimate /“/e more 
than the raiment, to remember that man lives not by bread 
alone ; that the riches of the heart and of the mind are not 
to be compared with gold that perisheth ; that there isa 
dignity in science as well as in political squabbling ; that 
there are good things which our eyes have never seen; 
that contemplative life is as rational as our bustle and 
rage; that tranquil and daily enjoyment, without excess 
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of business, without excess of pleasure, is healthful to our 
social nature; and that there may be truth both in morals 
and in religion, which can be measured neither by the 
square nor the compass. 

We suppose that, whatever variety there may be in re- 
gard to innumerable particulars, there is no very great 
difference as to the total amount of comparative good and 
evil in the German, English and American character. 
Each nation honestly boasts of a decided superiority ; each 
thereby makes itself ridiculous. We abhor it alike in the 
haughty Englishman, the vain German, and the compla- 
cent American. We love our country, and will yield to 
none in true patriotism; but those who measure a patri- 
otic attachment to our native soil and our own institutions 
by the amount of flattery we bestow upon our own, and 
the amount of insult and abuse we heap upon other nations, 
will not have occasion to give us very great credit in this 
respect. 

It is an amusing circumstance, which it may not be 
amiss to mention, that while England and America are 
trembling in view of the dangers of the diffusion of German 
Rationalism, the Evangelical theologians of Germany 
are filled with alarm at the tendencies of the more recent 
theology which is gaining currency both in England 
and America. ‘These good men feel a fatherly interest in 
the purity of our theology, and are grieved at certain 
signs of degeneracy which they think they observe, and 
they occasionally, with pious solicitude, lift their voice of 
warning. Let us at least purchase and read those works 
which are prepared for our benefit; let us give a candid 
hearing to the grounds of complaint against us. They 
honestly think it little less than profane in us to attempt 
to decide, at the close of a public religious meeting, how 
many have been converted, how many convicted, and. 
how many alarmed on that occasion. ‘They believe that 
American citizens and American Christians are so jealous 
of their rights, as often to overlook their duties. They 
are shocked at the mercantile spirit with which we calcu- 
late the cost of converting the souls of men. They doubt 
the soundness of those principles which are the cause of 
such instability in our pastoral relations. 'They speak in 
sorrow of our unchristian government. They point us to 
Washington, as a sad proof of our not being, in a strict 
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sense, a nation whose God is the Lord. Why not listen 
to men who sincerely think us systematically wrong on 
many such points? ‘They are good men, men of religious 
principle, who, while they bless God for our zeal and ac- 
tivity, mourn over what they deem our weaknesses, and 
follies, and crimes. Let the whole influence of our repub- 
lican institutions act upon the intelligence of the German 
scholar, and, in turn, let the influence of the German 
scholar, so far as it is not irreligious, act upon our coun- 
try. We are not obliged to receive what we do not ap- 
prove. We may examine schools and systems of educa- 
tion, and all those things in which they are acknowledged 
to excel, and adopt only what is fitted to our condition and 
wants. We read the classic productions of Greece and 
Rome, not for the sake of worshipping according to pagan 
forms of religion, not for learning the practical arts, but 
for holding communion with genius, for brightening our 
intellectual armor, for polishing and perfecting the instru- 
ments to be used in the higher arts of life, for disciplining 
the mind and acquiring some of those rare excellences 
which rendered Grecian and Roman productions what 
they are,—the classics, by way of pre-eminence. For 
similar, though not the same, reasons, we may well culti- 
vate a friendship with those who have descended from 
Luther and Melancthon, whose souls are attuned to the 
harmony of Klopstock, and Herder, and Schiller; whose 
classic lore is from such masters as Heyne, Hermann and 
Bockh ; whose Hebrew and Oriental learning emanated 
from the schools of Gesenius, Freytag, and Bopp; whose 
historians are trained under Heeren, Schlosser, von 
Raumer and Ranke, and whose exegetical skill is learned 
from Rosenmiiller, Winer, Licke, and their compeers. 
It is a pitiable conceitedness that affects to despise all 
these sources of knowledge, and a pusillanimity sufficient 
to brand with ignominy a young nation like ours, to resign 
all the benefits resulting from such a culture, because it is 
attended with some trouble. 

The dangers of Rationalism can be avoided ; the follies 
of a boasting philosophy will pass away; the evil is par- 
tial and temporary; the good is certain and imperishable. 

A foreign literature must always remain limited in its 
extent. Few comparatively will become familiar with it, 
in its full dimensions; many will confine their reading 
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chiefly to their professional studies; and the most will 
only dip into vw. 'The effect of translations must also be 
very circumscribed. The social state, culture and taste 
of two nations will be so different that translations will, 
in the majority of cases, be unpalatable. Only one work 
in a hundred will ever find its way across the Atlantic 
and only one in a thousand, into our own language. In 
this state of things, there is an effectual barrier to a uni- 
versal currency in this country of all that is objectionable 
in German literature. If the friends of truth, or only a 
moderate portion of them, make a thorough search into its 
records, and penetrate its spirit, and comprehend both the 
strength and the weakness of the German mind, it will be 
no impracticable or difficult undertaking, to put the public 
in possession of sufficient knowledge to secure it against 
any threatening dangers. ‘This is the way, in which, in 
our humble opinion, the evil is to be avoided. Not that 
we suppose that the community can be enclosed ina wall 
hermetically sealed; or that no unhappy consequences 
will be incident to such an experiment. Such an exemp- 
tion is not enjoyed even in the use of the steam-engine. 
All such great blessings come to us only with a tariff of 
duties. ‘The gospel itself brings with it perils for the 
unwary and the unwise; such is the lot of individual 
man and of communities in this sublunary state of 
existence. 

As a nation, we entertain high hopes in regard to our 
agency in moulding the future destiny of the human race, 
and so far as this is consistent with modesty, and comports 
with our real capabilities for so stupendous an undertak- 
ing, we see nothing objectionable, but much that is com- 
menable in such a feeling. But surely a nation that is 
destined to be the nursery of all the virtues that are to 
bless mankind, must either have made very great attain- 
ments, or have great attainments yet to make. One thing 
is certain, that Americans must get rid of many of their 
Yankee notions, before they can bring the whole world to 
their views. Nothing, unless we except higher moral 
qualifications, is more needed by the American people, 
than a universality of culture, which shall enable them to 
appreciate goodness in all its forms, and to see the fitness 
of institutions and modes of life, to which they are now 
strangers, to the well-being of other nations whose char- 
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acter and circumstances are so unlike their own. Very 
few of the peculiarities of which we boast can be trans- 
ferred to foreign countries of a different geographical 
position, of a different origin and history, and a different 
training by the hand of Providence. 'The good sense of 
foreigners would laugh us to scorn, were we to attempt 
to fashion every thing among them ‘after the pattern 
showed us in the mount” of a New England town. An 
experienced missionary could read some wholesome lessons 
to those swelling American patriots, who would set an 
American seal and superscription upon all the tribes of 
the earth. 

It would, therefore, be profitable for us to open our eyes 
a little wider upon the great world that lies towards the 
rising sun, to grapple with the ideas of the most learned 
and most reflecting of modern nations; to study a literature 
which is enriched with all other literatures, the treasured 
knowledge of a Mithridatic nation, who read all languages 
from Japan to the Rocky Mountains. It would raise us 
to a higher summit of knowledge, would give freer scope 
to thought, would lengthen the cords and strengthen the 
stakes of our tabernacle, and rid us of the greatest weak- 
nesses that now attach to our national character. 

Impiety and immorality are contagious; but folly is not 
so. ‘here is no danger that the sentimentality and dream- 
ing propensities of the Germans will ever infect the mass 
of American intellect. All the tendencies of our own 
minds are in the contrary direction. 'That a few individ- 
uals in England and this country, can sit on the tripod, 
and inhale the prophetic spirit, and exhale it in prophetic 
language, makes nothing against our assertion. Such men 
are privileged above the common walks of life. Let them 
go their way. 

The safeguard against immorality cannot consist in an 
index expurgatorius, but in moral training. Let the 
young aspirants for knowledge and greatness be educated 
in virtue and piety ; let truth strike its roots deep into their 
hearts, and when they are mature, they will of their own 
accord avoid what is polluting; they will abstain from 
impure and unholy German works for precisely the same 
reason that they now abstain from the pestilential influence 
of English and French infidelity. 
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German literature and French science must be disposed 
of in the same way. Who ever supposed that our mathe- 
maticians and all our men of science must proscribe the 
French authors, and neglect the language, because un- 
believers wrote in that language? Who ever thought of 
bringing an accusation against those of our countrymen 
who have translated scientific works from French philos- 
ophers? Is not the translator of La Place honored, and 
justly, too, for introducing the Mécanique Céleste to our 
countrymen? ‘The principle is precisely the same in the 
two cases. 

There was once a class of men whose guardian piety 
would lead them not only to burn the whole body of Rab- 
binical literature for its impiety, but Reuchlin with it, 
because he favored the study of it. ‘The monks were 
defeated; the writings of the unbelieving Jews are still 
extant; Reuchlin lived and prospered, and his cause 
triumphed; and what is the consequence? Has all the 
Christian world turned Jews? Has the march of human 
improvement been retarded? Every age and country 
have their coterie of Viroruwm Obscurorum, who place the 
safety of the church and of society in ignorance; who 
would be Omars, if they could, and put the whole human 
race in leading-strings. But such men and Providence 
are always at war with each other. God has other 
methods, and he has placed in the human bosom impulses 
which act with a certainty as great as that of the physical 
elements of nature. Freedom of thought, with ample 
room for expansion, is the law of nature, and whenever 
this is trammelled by the interposition of human authority, 
the elements of the spiritual world produce a storm, and 
clear the atmosphere. ‘The history of the world is full of 
lessons on this subject, and he is but an indifferent student 
of its recorded wisdom who needs to have this point sub- 
stantiated by evidence. Error. 
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Articte VIII. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN MISSIONS. 


History of American Missions to the Heathen, from their 
commencement to the present time. Worcester. Spooner 
& Howland. 1840. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 818. 


WE have neglected, much beyond our intention, to notice 
this interesting and valuable work. We deem it worthy 
of both these epithets. It is entitled to them, not more on 
account of the subject of which it treats, than on account 
of the manner in which it treats of it, the information 
which it embodies, and the ability which it displays. It 
contains, indeed, little new matter; but that which had 
been published elsewhere is brought together and arranged. 
The work is sufficiently minute for common purposes of 
information, and, in many parts, for chronological refer- 
ence. At the same time, it is above the charge of being a 
mere table of events. It comprises the following histories ; 
viz., History of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; History of the Missions of the Baptist 
General Convention; History of the Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; Missionary Efforts of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church; History of the Freewill Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society; and, History of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. ‘The first two histories are the most 
extensive, composing about three-quarters of the whole 
work. As literary productions, also, these two, with the 
History of the Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, are the most creditable to the volume. ‘The 
various parts were prepared by persons enjoying the con- 
fidence of their several Boards; and besides the publica- 
tions of each, free access was granted to the manuscripts 
contained in their archives. The history of the missions 
of the American Board is first in order. This was its 
proper place; inasmuch as its operations are the most 
extensive, and its entrance into the missionary work was 
VOL. VI.—NO, XXII. 37 
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the earliest. The history of the efforts of the Board com- 
mences in the year 1812; of the Baptist General Conven- 
tion, in 1814; of the Methodists, in 1820; of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, in 1823; of the Freewill Baptists,in 1833; 
and of the Board of Foreign Missions of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, in 1837. ‘These state- 
ments, however, admit of qualification. In some instances, 
the Board was in existence a considerable period before 
any direct missionary efforts were undertaken. In others, 
the missionary was in the field, and cast upon his denomi- 
nation for aid, before a regular organization was formed. 
It is shown, on one hand, that the design of the Puritans 
in sailing for this continent was not religious liberty, how- 
ever much they panted for it, any more than the conver- 
sion of the Indians. And, on the other hand, it is affirmed 
that the Methodist church is essentially missionary in its 
character and operations; the coming of Mr. Wesley to 
Georgia in 1736 being the first step of a grand foreign mis- 
sionary effort, whose influence has since extended through- 
out the United States, and reached to distant countries. 
Yet, in the case of the first, no Board of Missions existed 
to aid the work, till, twenty-nine years after the landing at 
Plymouth, ‘‘’The Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
New England” was incorporated in the mother country ; 
and in the case of the second, an avowal of their design to 
attempt the conversion of the world through the agency 
of foreign missions, was not made till 1820. Either the 
missionary spirit was in individuals, before it propagated 
itself through the mass, or else it was diffused through 
the mass, before the way was prepared for the expression 
of it by combined and definite action. In the work before 
us, we have, happily, an account of both these modes of 
the missionary spirit. In the several histories, the authors 
have made us acquainted with these missionary elements, 
so to speak, which, at length, grew up into the extensive 
operations of the present age. ‘They set them forth, not 
as philosophers, but as annalists. A philosophical history 
of missions is yet to be written. Yet we are glad of the 
annals, collected and arranged and digested. ‘They will 
entertain and profit the present age. ‘They will aid and 
enrich the next. 

The history of the missions of the American Board 
of Commissioners is divided into thirty-one chapters. 
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The first chapter gives a succinct account of Protestant 
missions previous to the formation of the American 
Board. From this chapter, we learn the early origin of 
the missionary spirit in this country. In December, 
1621, only a year after the landing at Plymouth, and 
a year of unparalleled hardships and discouragements, 
Elder Robert Cushman wrote letters to England, by 
which it appears that considerable efforts had been used 
to promote the Christianization and civilization of the 
Indians. The charter of the Massachusetts colony de- 
clares, that ‘‘to win and incite the natives of that country 
to the knowledge and obedience of the only true God and 
Saviour of mankind and the Christian faith, in our royal 
intention and the adventurers’ free profession, is the prin- 
cipal end of the plantation.”’ The seal of the colony had, 
as its device, the figure of an Indian, with a label at his 
mouth, on which was inscribed the Macedonian cry, 
““Come over and help us.” In the condensed account 
of the labors of Eliot, Brainerd, Sargeant, President 
Edwards, the Mayhews and others, many interesting 
results are brought to light. Im 1675, there were fourteen 
settlements of ‘‘ praying Indians.” In 1685, the praying 
Indians in Plymouth colony were estimated at 1439. In 
1696, there were thirty Indian churches in Massachusetts, 
of which some had Indian pastors. It is well known that 
Eliot’s Indian Bible was the first Bible ever printed in 
this country, at the press in Cambridge, N. E. It was 
also during his six years’ residence among the Indians, 
that Edwards wrote his celebrated treatise on ‘‘'The 
Freedom of the Will.” It is also an interesting fact, that 
the family of Mayhews supplied with pastors the Indians 
of Martha’s Vineyard, for five generations, from 1643 to 
1803; and that after the loss of ‘Thomas Mayhew, at sea, 
his father, the proprietor and governor of the island, 
though about seventy years of age, engaged in the work, 
and continued in it till his death, at the advanced period 
of ninety-three years. The missions among the Indians 
were, thus, at first, the fruits of the voluntary benevolence 
and missionary feeling of those who engaged in them. 
They were not sustained by benefactions from abroad, 
but were, in the strictest sense, self-supporting institutions. 
The societies which afterwards labored in this field of 
effort were, for many years, either English or Scotch. 
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The first and perhaps only American society, whose main 
object was the conversion of the heathen, formed previous 
to the existence of the American Board, was the “Society 
for propagating the gospel among the Indians and others in 
North America.” ‘This society was incorporated in 1787. 
Its funds have passed into the hands of the Unitarians. 
The history of the origin, formation and operations of 
the American Board of Commissioners is sufficiently well 
known by most readers of religious periodicals. ‘The 
present work throws no new light on the narrative of the 
development of the missionary spirit, which led to the 
establishment of modern American missions. Still the 
account is given, as, in consequence of its interest, it 
deserved to be, in a very minute manner. ‘The first 
missionaries of the Board, Messrs. Judson, Rice, Newell, 
Hall and Nott, sailed from this country in February, 1812. 
Messrs. Judson, Newell and Nott were accompanied by 
their wives; the other two were unmarried. T'wo of 
them, Messrs. Rice and Nott, returned to America, the 
latter on account of his health; the former, having become 
a Baptist, for the purpose of awakening, by the blessing 
of God, a missionary spirit in the denomination which he 
had joined. Messrs. Newell, Hall and Rice are dead. 
The two former were victims of Asiatic cholera. Judson 
alone remains, a standard-bearer, at his post on missionary 
ground. By means of these five brethren, three distinct 
missions were established,—in Burmah, Bombay and 
Ceylon; the first in 1813, the second in 1814, and the 
third in 1816. The extended operations, the influence 
and the results of these missions are more than a sufficient 
compensation for all the toil and suffering, incident to the 
founding of them. ‘They have all reached abroad with 
their fertile branches to distant tribes. Besides what has 
been done by these brethren in direct missionary work, 
through two of them the interest of the largest denomina- 
tions of Christians in this country has been permanently 
enlisted; and by their various and united labors, crowned 
with the divine benediction, and extending the power of 
their influence over other generations, who can tell how 
many have been added, and shall be added, to the church 
of the redeemed in heaven? Grand fruit of self-denial 
and firm purpose! Favored band of brethren, fo whom 
the whole church is indebted,—whom God has most 
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abundantly honored! What an illustration is furnished, 
herein, of the truth, that “ great effects spring from feeble 
causes.” 

The work of foreign missions in the hands of this Board 
has proceeded in a rapidly accumulating ratio. The 
grain of mustard-seed has become a great tree. ‘That 
which they began with five missionaries, of whom only 
two lived and died in their service, the third and fourth 
having become the nucleus of the missionary spirit of 
another denomination, and the fifth having become a 
pastor at home, has become a scheme of the most wide- 
spread beneficence. It has filled heaven and earth with 
praise. It would be superfluous in us to attempt even a 
synopsis of a history of their operations. We refer our 
readers to the work itself. It is sufficient to state, that 
nearly every year has witnessed an enlargement of their 
plans. ‘Their missions are established in each of the four 
quarters of the world. Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 


and the islands of the sea have felt their benign efficiency. 


From the islands where their work began, they have been 
permitted to extend their influence to the opposite conti- 
nent. Here they have encroached further and further 
upon the spiritual dominions of the prince of darkness, 
hindered neither by natural obstacles, nor by the igno- 
rance and superstition of the people. That which kindled 
like a dim taper, ready to be extinguished by a breath, on 
Ceylon and Bombay, has extended to the Mahrattas, to 
Siam, to China, to Sumatra, to Asia Minor, Armenia, the 
Mediterranean, Greece, Constantinople, Palestine, Western 
Africa, the Sandwich Islands, South America, and the 
various aboriginal tribes of our own country.~ In some of 
these regions, the people were a people made ready for 
the gospel; in others, the harvest has been the fruit of 
excessive toil. 

The first instance of apparent conversion at Ceylon 
took place in 1817. At Bombay, the first convert, a Mo- 
hammedan, became hopefully pious in 1819; the first in 
Burmah, the same year. This was a far more encourag- 
ing beginning than had been enjoyed in the history of 
other missions. The missionaries at Otaheite toiled nearly 
twenty years, before any apparent fruit sprung from their 
labors. Dr. Thomas labored in Bengal seventeen years, 
before the first convert, Krishnoo, was baptized. In com- 
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parison with these periods, the shorter ones of five or 
seven years are not worthy to be named. He that sows 
the precious seed of the gospel can well afford to wait in 
faith and patience, so great is the abundance and glory of 
the harvest. But the preparatory labor of breaking up 
the strongholds of heathenism was, in one instance, at 
least, found to be completed, before the missionaries ar- 
rived. ‘The mission to the Sandwich Islands was com- 
menced in 1820. For a considerable period before, 
influences had been operating to shake the confidence of 
the islanders in their primitive superstitions. Foreign 
residents had informed them of the superiority of other 
countries, where the true God is worshipped. ‘The native 
Christians of the Society Islands were instrumental in 
spreading the truths of the gospel. ‘They subjected their 
idols to various indignities, sawing them in pieces and 
burning them in the presence of their worshippers; who, 
seeing no evil come out of the sacrilege, were led to be- 
lieve that such gods, who could not save nor avenge 
themselves, could not save others. The fame of these 
proceedings reached the Sandwich Islands, and of course 
wrought its legitimate effects. ‘The old king, Tamaham- 
aha, who died May 8, 1819, was steadfast in his idolatry ; 
although on his death-bed, he desired an American, who 
happened to be present, to tell him plainly of the religion of 
the Bible, and of the Christian’s God. His successor, 
Riho Riho, who, of course, partook of the general illu- 
mination, resolved, although both king and pontiff, af- 
ter consultation with some of the chiefs and priests, to 
put an end to idolatry throughout the Islands. On an 
appointed day, the king broke the ¢abw, and declared the 
system of their superstitions abolished. ‘The sacred 
enclosures, by his order, were broken down, and the idols 
cast into the flames. Resistance was made only by one 
petty chief; who, afier a short contest, and the loss of 
forty or fifty men, was subdued. ‘Thus the work, which 
was expected to consume years of disheartening mission- 
ary labor, was done before the heralds of the gospel 
arrived. ‘These isles, literally, waited for Jehovah’s law. 
The first hopeful instances of conversion followed within 
three years. ‘I'he history of that mission has been a his- 
tory of revivals. The effusions of the Holy Spirit among 
the people have been almost as on the day of Pentecost. 
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Notwithstanding the opposition of resident foreigners, the 
immorality of the crews of the vessels which have often 
visited the Islands, and the unchristian interference of 
France in the legislation of the chiefs, the progress of the 
nation has been of a most encouraging character. Dur- 
ing the year 1838, many hundreds and thousands of the 
natives became hopefully pious, and have been gathered 
into Christian churches; the larger part of whom have 
continued steadfast in religion. 

But if the Sandwich Islanders were, in a measure, pre- 
pared for the gospel, at its first propagation among them, 
success has not been confined to them. ‘Though its 
trophies may have been most numerous there, and its re- 
sults most striking, other scenes of labor have not been 
left of God without a witness. Ceylon enjoyed its third 
revival of religion, as early as 1824. Five different sta- 
tions partook of the general awakening, and about seventy 
were thought to be the hopeful subjects of the work. 
Another more extensive revival was enjoyed in 1834 and 
1835. Among the Choctaw Indians, in 1829, it was 
estimated that there were more than three thousand in- 
quirers. ‘The same year, the station at Mackinaw was 
favored with unusual religious attention. We speak of 
these cases, as among prominent proofs that the missions 
of the Board have been effectual, in respect to the main 
end of their organization, viz., the conversion of sinners; 
the elevation of man from a state of degradation and 
heathenism, not to a merely nominal Christianity, but to 
the character of humble, holy, faithful disciples. And 
these instances of conversion have occurred among the 
heathen of every class. ‘They have included men, who, 
by reason of ignorance and effeminacy, and the absence 
of cultivation, were little more than adult children, 
without character, without self-respect, almost without 
intellect; and the stately, the dignified, the proud, the 
cultivated, or the higher classes of Asia. The grace of 
God has triumphed over heathen tradition, prejudice, 
error, and the settled depravity of human nature. It has 
formed in many a heart a new creation. 

The obstacles with which the Board has had to contend 
have been many and great. If those brethren who go to 
foreign countries had only to meet the depravity of human 
hearts, it would be enough. But they have had to meet 
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more. It required great address in Judson, Newell, and 
their colleagues to obtain permission at first to remain 
in India. Messrs. Worcester and Butler were imprisoned 
in the Georgia Penitentiary for several months. Munson 
and Lyman were put to death in 1834, by the Battas, in 
the Island of Sumatra. The missionaries at the Sand- 
wich Islands have had to contend against the evil influ- 
ence of many foreign residents, and last of all against the 
authoritative demands of a French vessel of war. The 
wandering habits of the Indians, and especially their ex- 
pulsion from the soil of which they were the rightful 
possessors, have also thrown serious obstacles in the way 
of missionary success. The like obstacles have resisted 
the influence of other societies. When we contemplate 
them in their extent and power, our wonder is that so 
much has been accomplished, rather than that no more 
success has crowned their labors. ‘The missionaries have 
had much to undo, as wellas much to do; and the former 
part of the process has been all up-hill work. ‘The system 
of caste seemed an insurmountable barrier to the success 
of the first missionaries in Hindostan; and nothing but 
the grace of God could have overcome it. In the Burman 
empire, one of the first difficulties that met the brethren, 
was the assurance, that it was a capital crime for a man 
to forsake the religion of his fathers and become a Chris- 
tian. A Chinese convert, who should distinctly avow 
himself such before the authorities of his country, 
would expect nothing but death. ‘The Christians of Mad- 
agascar were encouraged, and missionaries sustained, 
while the last king was upon the throne. But under the 
present queen, the missions have been broken up, the 
schools disbanded, the possession of Christian books de- 
clared a high crime, the native converts have been hunted 
from side to side of the island, and several of them have 
been tortured and put to a cruel death. So unstable are 
heathen governments. So little can their subjects put 
confidence in the tolerance of despotisms. So little en- 
couragement have missionaries to labor, except in the 
strength ministered to them from God. So little confi- 
dence can they have in any expectations of success, 
except from him. 

The whole number of missionaries, missionary physi- 
cians, assistant missionaries and female assistant mission- 
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aries employed by the American Board, up to the time of 
the publication of the present work, a period of about 
twenty-seven years, was six hundred and ninety-four. 
HKighty-eight of the number have died, two hundred and 
thirty-four have been released; the present number is 
three hundred and seventy-two. ‘They sustain, or have 
sustained, in Africa, five stations; in Asia, twenty-eight; 
in Europe, including the Mediterranean, eleven; in North 
and South America, sixty-seven; in Oceanica, eighteen. 

We find no fault with a historian for putting down 
whatever items he may deem worthy of a place in his 
work. But we cannot do otherwise than protest against 
the proceedings of the English Baptist brethren in Ceylon, 
recounted on page 58. ‘The principles of our churches, if 
they are founded in truth, deserve to be adhered to on 
missionary ground, as much as in the centre of Christen- 
dom. We can easily conceive, that in the fulness of their 
Christian affection, the brethren of the Baptist church in 
Ceylon might have invited unbaptized missionaries to 
their communion table. But they erred. ‘They had no 
right to go beyond the liberty vouchsafed to them by the 
Head of the church. Affectionate regard for them as be- 
loved brethren might have served as a passport to spiritual 
communion. Further than that there is no scriptural 
warrant. Doubtless they feared no evil consequences. 
From that remote region, they might have supposed no 
tidings would be sent abroad, that could render the act 
otherwise than harmless. But nothing can be done in a 
corner. It is unsafe to violate principles. We may 
unthinkingly establish an unscriptural and ruinous prece- 
dent. 

We have a word to say in reference to the plan of this 
part of the book. The history of each successive year of 
the operations of the Board forms a single chapter. Thus 
it is necessary to turn from part to part of the book, in 
order to get the narrative of any particular mission. It 
seems to us, that this is a defective arrangement. It is the 
precise error of Mosheim in his Ecclesiastical History ; 
who, instead of giving a complete view of one custom, or 
doctrine, or error, dissects the narrative again and again, 
for the purpose of giving the history of centuries. This 
arrangement is chronological, but it strikes us as by no 
meanstruly philosophical, and, therefore, the things so re- 
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lated are more difficult to beremembered. Whatever can be 
said in favor of it, we think more is to be said against it. 
The same error exists, though to a less extent, in the history 
of the Missions of the Baptist General Convention. The 
author of that portion of the work, however, seems to have 
felt how unnatural such an arrangement must be; that if 
it is suited to brief annals, it is not, properly speaking, to 
history. Accordingly, compromising the matter, he has 
divided his history into periods. 'The other histories give 
a connected account of each mission, proceeding from the 
beginning to the end. 

The history of the missions of the Baptist General 
Convention covers about two hundred and seventy pages. 
It was prepared under the superintendence of the Foreign 
Secretary. ‘The author shows that the Baptist churches 
were not wholly uninterested in the subject of missions, 
even long before the formation of the Convention. Almost 
at the very beginning of the present century, the letters and 
reports of the English Baptist Missionaries at Serampore 
began to be circulated in this country, which gave a pow- 
erful impulse to the cause of missions. In the years 1806 
and 1807 nearly $10,000 were contributed by American 
Christians to aid the translations of the Scriptures and other 
operations of the missionaries in Serampore. ‘The Salem 
Bible ‘Translation and Foreign Mission Society existed for 
a considerable period before the organization of the Gener- 
al Convention ; and was, for many years, one of its most 
efficient auxiliaries. 'Thus, in the language of the author, 
‘‘ there was a wide-spread underswell in the church, and 
the instances of individual consecration were the topmost 
waves.” Among these instances were two young breth- 
ren, not of our own seeking, but whom God _ providen- 
tially cast upon us; and through whose instrumentality 
the churches in this country were aroused to action. 
These brethren were Adoniram Judson and Luther Rice. 

The work before us barely states that Mr. Judson, 
while translating the New Testament on his passage to 
India, found his faith in his Pedobaptist opinions shaken ; 
and that, eventually, he was baptized, according to prim- 
itive and apostolical practice, at Calcutta. The editor of 
the history of the American Baptist Mission in Burmah, 
in Smith and Choules’ Origin and History of Missions, 
gives a much more extended and completely satisfactory 
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account of the matter; to which we beg leave to refer the 
reader. It was by this event that the Baptist churches 
were called into the field. ‘The labors of Mr. Rice, who 
returned to this country, and travelled and preached ex- 
tensively on the subject of missions, were every where 
successful. The Baptist General Convention was formed 
in 1814; and one of its first acts was to adopt Mr. Judson 
as their missionary. It is unnecessary here to repeat what 
is so well recollected of the difficulty that attended the 
establishment of the mission. 'The arm of flesh opposed, 
but the arm of Jehovah prevailed. Never, perhaps, was a 
finer illustration of the providential administration of the 
world, and of the stability of God’s purposes of mercy 
towards a people, than in the origin and success of the 
mission in Burmah. Almost every step has been contest- 
ed. ‘The work of God has been carried on in defiance of 
human authority. But in that idolatrous country, there 
are now not far from sixteen hundred church members, 
all, ina judgment of charity, regenerate disciples, and, 
including native assistants, from thirty to forty preachers 
of righteousness. The first convert was the fruit of near- 
ly seven years’ toil. The mission was broken up by 
protracted war. The brethren have again and again been 
led to feel that the tolerance of the government was hard- 
ly to be expected. Their converts have been fined, im- 
prisoned and beaten with stripes. ‘Their own lives have 
been in imminent danger. And yet the mission lives, 
because God lives. It prospers because God watches 
over it. 

The first station occupied by the Board was Rangoon, 
where Mr. Judson arrived in July, 1813. The first Bur- 
man convert was baptized in June 27, 1819. A year be- 
fore this event, the mission had been reinforced by the 
arrival of Messrs. Colman and Wheelock, who, at the ages 
of twenty and twenty-three years, had cheerfully renounced 
the prospects which opened before them in their own 
country, that they might devote themselves to evangelical 
labors among the heathen. Dr. Price, who sailed from 
this country in May, 1821, arrived Nov. 27. His med- 
ical skill made him acceptable at the court. Hence, ina 
few months, with the aid of another reinforcement, the 
brethren had two missionary stations, Ava and Rangoon. 
But his labors were of short continuance. He died near 
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Ava, of pulmonary consumption, in February, 1828. 
The station was unoccupied from that time till the sum- 
mer of 1833. The Rev. Mr. Kincaid then resumed the 
place. His ministrations were accompanied by many 
difficulties, but also by many encouragements. A con- 
siderable number of natives became hopefully pious, a 
church was founded, and thousands of tracts and portions 
of Scripture were put in circulation. At present, in con- 
sequence of the political state of the country, a residence 
at the capital is deemed unsafe, and the station is again 
abandoned. 

The war between the Burmese and the British put a 
stop to all missionary operations for more than two years. 
During that time, the brethren of the mission, and espe- 
cially Mr. Judson, were subjected to the severest sufferings. 
Nothing can exceed the thrilling and painful interest of 
the long account given by Mrs. J. of the events of that 
memorable period. Romance is entirely outdone, in its 
highest efforts, by that record of Christian faith, and love, 
and trial, and of female constancy. ‘The editor has done 
well to transfer it to his pages entire. 

Since the termination of the war, the mission has been 
conducted on a much larger scale than before. The 
number of stations has been increased, and more mission- 
aries have been sent out to supply them. ‘The whole 
Bible has been translated into the Burman tongue, and 
printed. ‘The interesting mission among the Karens has 
been commenced, and blessed with astonishing success. 
They were, apparently, a people prepared for the Lord. 
Mr. Mason traces their origin, with much confidence, to 
the ancient Jews. Ignorant, simple, without a priesthood, 
without forms of worship, tractable, kind and trusting, 
they listened, as soon as the word was brought to them. 
They inquired, they were instructed, they obeyed. God 
has done among them a great work; while the haughty 
Burman, like the ancient Greek, casts contempt on the 
doctrine of the cross. ‘The latter, one of the missionaries 
has remarked, have sometimes seemed to be given up to 
hardness of heart. . The former, though poor in this world, 
God has made rich in faith, and heirs of his kingdom. 

This mission has extended itself, not only to neighbor- 
ing villages, but hundreds of miles in the interior. We 
cannot here trace the progress of this enlargement. 
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Nor can we follow the various operations of the Conven- 
tion, in the several quarters of the world, among the 
learned and the ignorant, the high and the low, the pol- 
ished and the degraded. We must refer the reader to the 
book itself. It is sufficient to say, that the Board have 
endeavored to extend, as widely as the friends of missions 
would sustain them in so doing, the influence of the gos- 
pel of Christ. They have endeavored to show themselves 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God. In the year 
1831, there were printed, at the mission press in Maul- 
main, 130,000 copies of various religious works. The 
Spirit of God has accompanied their labors. There have 
been interesting and repeated revivals at the stations in 
Burmah, especially among the Karens, in Germany, and 
among the American Indians. ‘The number of mission- 
aries, including their wives and assistants, and the native 
preachers, who have been in the employment of the Board, 
is two hundred and sixty. Ofthese, eighty-one have been 
ordained ministers, sent out from America. Sixteen of 
the latter have died. The above estimates relate to the 
period when the work was written. Additions have since 
been made to many of the missions. The Board have at 
present under their care, twenty missions; eight of which 
are to Indian tribes, three to Europe; one to Western 
Africa; and eight to Asiatic nations and tribes. In the 
whole, there are eighty stations and out-stations; one 
hundred missionaries and assistant missionaries; one 
hundred and two native preachers ; sixty-seven churches. 
During the last year there occurred 462 baptisms. 'The 
present number of church members is 2931. 

At the close of the missions of the Baptist General Con- 
vention, there is inserted a catalogue of the officers and 
members of the Board, and a list of the missionaries and 
assistant missionaries; the missions to which they sever- 
ally belong, and the date of their appointment. This 
table possesses high value and interest, as a table of refer- 
ence. We think it, however, inferior, in a statistical view, 
to a table in many respects similar, appended to the his- 
tory of the missions of the American Board. 

The Modern History of Methodist Missions commences 
in 1820, with the formation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary Society. John Steward, a free colored man, 
of that denomination of Christians, following the impulses 
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of his own mind, was instrumental in founding a mission 
among the Wyandot Indians, a considerable time before 
the Society was formed. The mission has been a suc- 
cessful one. The present number of church members 
is 302. 

Besides this, the Methodist Missionary Society have 
labored among the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, Chick- 
asaws, Putawatomies, Oneidas and others, among the 
Flat Head tribe, and the Indidns in the Canadas. The 
mission among the Flat Heads originated from the singu- 
lar and interesting circumstance that, in 1833 or 1834, a 
deputation of chiefs of that tribe came from beyond the 
Rocky Mountains to the United States to inquire, ‘‘ How 
do the whites worship God?’ 'The call met an immedi- 
ate and hearty response. Four missionaries, two of them, 
ordained, were sent to the tribe by this Society in the 
spring of 1834, who have since been followed by rein- 
forcements. It is said, that the smiles of God have attend- 
ed the undertaking. Although, even the seed of the 
gospel was yet to be cast in the ground, a revival was 
enjoyed, as early as in the year 1838, and twenty-seven 
persons became hopefully pious, as the fruits of it. 

The Methodist Missionary Society, in 1832, established 
a mission in Liberia. The first. missionary was Rev. 
Melville B. Cox. He was a devoted man, animated by a 
self-sacrificing spirit. He offered himself for the service 
in February, 1832, and was dismissed by death in July, 
1833. Other missionaries have entered into his labors, 
and the prospects areencouraging. ‘The Methodists, also, 
have a mission at Rio Janeiro and in ‘Texas; but of so 
recent formation, that no account of their operations 
hitherto would be interesting. 

The Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was organized in 1820. The author of the article 
says, ‘“‘ The whole church is considered as obliged to enter 
upon the glorious work of enlightening and saving a per- 
ishing world. 'The whole church is considered as indebted 
to the whole world. Foreign and domestic are blended,— 
the field is one. ‘The church has placed herself on prim- 
itive ground.” We like these principles. We believe 
they are the true ones. We do not suppose, that the 
church which has thus adopted them has been any more 
successful in acting upon them, than perhaps others of 
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their brethren. But if such could become the principles, 
and such the rule of action throughout Christendom, what 
a glorious step would it be towards the universal preva- 
lence of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

The first mission of this Society was the Green Bay 
Mission. It was commenced in 1825. It has been sub- 
ject to various discouragements. Once, for a short season, 
it was abandoned. But, more favorable auspices arising, 
it was resumed. Its chief utility has been in the instruc- 
tion it has afforded to several Indian children of various 
tribes ; one of whom, a Menominee girl, fourteen years of 
age, gave evidence in 1836 of having become hopefull 
pious. Ata later period, it is stated that about 270 Indian 
children have enjoyed the benefits of the school. Some 
have returned to the customs of their forefathers; but it 
is hoped they have carried some knowledge of the gospel 
with them. Some have died in the faith of Christ. Some 
are now adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour, by a 
life becoming the gospel. 

The Society, from 1822, entertained the design of estab- 
lishing a mission on the western coast of Africa. After 
various unsuccessful efforts, they at length succeeded in 
obtaining suitable persons for the service, and founded a 
station at Cape Palmas, the seat of the colony of the Mary- 
land Colonization Society. ‘The chief work accomplished 
thus far is preparatory. 

The most prominent mission of the Society is the mis- 
sion to Greece. It was founded by Messrs. Robertson and 
Hill in 1830, the former of these gentlemen having made 
a tour of exploration the preceding year. ‘This mission 
from the beginning has been prosecuted with energy and 
success. "The great deficiency of teachers soon made it 
evident, that the opening for that department of labor was 
one through which much good might be done. Accord- 
ingly, several reinforcements have been sent out with this 
employment in view. ‘The government have looked on 
their efforts with favor; and, what is best of all, a con- 
siderable number of scholars have given satisfactory 
evidence of a change of heart. The stations of the Society 
in this quarter of the world are at Athens, Crete and Con- 
stantinople. The station at Syra, which for a while was 
the head-quarters of the printing operations of the mission, 
being sufficiently supplied with Christian instruction by 
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the Church Missionary Society, has been given up. By 
direction of the Society, one of its agents has also made a 
tour of exploration in Persia, and a beginning is likewise 
made in reference to China. 

The Freewill Baptist Foreign Mission Society may be 
regarded as a fruit of the efforts of Rev. Amos Sutton. 
At his remote station, having met with the name of the 
editor of the paper published under the patronage of that 
connection in the State of New Hampshire, he addressed 
to him a letter, designed to awaken the sympathies of the 
denomination, and to enlist their efforts in the cause of 
missions. 'This was in 1831. 'T'wo years afterwards, he 
visited this country in person, and, by his earnest exhor- 
tations, the information which he presented, and the views 
of Christian obligation which he enforced, he succeeded 
in engaging the connection in the work of missions. 
Messrs. Noyes and Phillips sailed from this country, to 
engage in the work, in the year 1835. But, so recent is 
the history of their engagement, that no striking results 
are yet to be reported. 

The General Assembly’s Board of Missions was organ- 
ized in 1837; and associated with itself the Western For- 
eign Missionary Society. It originated in the conviction 
of several members of the Presbyterian church, that they 
were under obligation, in their separate capacity, to en- 
gage in the work of evangelizing the world. Previously, 
their action had been merged in that of the American 
Board of Commissioners. During the first year of the 
existence of the Board, sixteen missionaries and assistants 
were sent out, and eight others were accepted. 

The missions of this Board are in Western Africa, 
Northern India, among the American Indians, and at 
Singapore. Their efforts have been eminently vigorous. 
But, having commenced so recently, very little has been 
done beyond the work of preparation. New missions 
cannot be founded, languages learned, books printed, 
schools established, churches gathered, and success report- 
ed ina single year. Itisthe labor of time. It requires 
faith and patience, as well in the missionary as in the 
contributor. ‘Time may elapse, before the success of those 
distant enterprises begins to appear. But the ultimate 
success of them is as sure as the harvest which follows 
a diligent seed-time. ‘The word of God is pledged for it. 
The promise is as steadfast as his throne. 
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The missionaries and assistant missionaries, employed 
by the various missionary boards, have, of course been 
gathered up from every part of our country. We have 
endeavored to ascertain the nativity of as large a number 
of them as possible, male and female, in order to satisfy 
ourselves as to many interesting questions, which such a 
Statistical view may both suggest and solve. A table, 
that should facilitate this process, at the end of every sep- 
arate history in the work, is a desideratum. Of 605 mis- 
sionaries, whose birth-place could be ascertained, 19 were 
born in Maine; 50 in New Hampshire; 63 in Vermont; 
162 in Massachusetts; 1 in Rhode Island; 85 in Connect- 
icut; 118 in New York; 21 in New Jersey; 27 in Penn- 
sylvania; 13 in Virginia; 6 each in North and South 
Carolina and Kentucky; 10 in Ohio; 3 in Georgia; 2 in 
Indiana; and 2 in the District of Columbia; besides 4 in 
England; 2 in Asia Minor; and 1 each in Upper Canada, 
Germany, India and France. This statement shows a 
vast disproportion in the personal services of a missionary 
character, contributed by different parts of the country. 
Massachusetts stands first on the list; New York stands 
second. ‘Ten of the States have contributed none at all. 
Massachusetts has sent abroad one in about 4435 of her 
whole population. If all the States had contributed in the 
same proportion, instead of having 700 missionaries and 
assistants, sent forth to proclaim the word of life, we should 
have 3600. Massachusetts has, in this respect, exceeded 
the other States nearly in the proportion of 5 tol. Has 
Massachusetts done more than her duty, or has the rest of 
the country done less? Are the churches of Massachusetts 
and of New England robbed, or are its religious institu- 
tions fallen into decay, or are the spiritual interests of the 
people neglected, in consequence of this lavish liberality ? 
Are her institutions, and those which she has contributed 
to sustain throughout the Union, suffered to languish, 
while she has spread herself abroad, in her influence, to 
other lands? Far from it. On the contrary, we believe 
that God has set the seal of his special approbation to this 
labor of love. Let facts testify. Let the religious and 
literary prosperity of New England bear witness. Instead 
of wishing that Massachusetts had left a tithe of her work 
undone, we would gladly enlist each of the States to do 
the same. 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXII. 39 
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The book is illustrated by several maps and cuts, in 
cerography. Of the former, there are 25; of the latter, 61. 
Some of them have already appeared in our periodicals; 
but most of them are new and interesting; throwing light 
upon the subject of the work. It would be an improve- 
ment, if, on some vacant leaf at the beginning or close of 
the book, a list of these embellishments were furnished, 
with directions to the page where they may be found. 

A copious index to the whole work is also greatly need- 
ed. ‘The table of contents is too general for any purposes 
of reference. A full index or a minute table of contents 
should accompany every work designed, like this, not 
only for progressive reading, but also for occasional 
consultation. 

This work may be regarded as laboring in the same 
field with the ‘‘Origin and History of Missions.” The 
difference is, that the latter gives a history of all missions, 
the former only of American Missions. We cannot have 
too full a supply of information on this topic. ‘The com- 
munity need light. If they do not seek it, we would 
have it brought to them. We may take special interest 
in American missions, because they are the institutions 
of our own countrymen. We onght to feel an interest in 
all missions, because they are the institutions of Chris- 
tianity, and of its illustrious founder. They develop 
alike the principles of Christianity and of the human 
heart. ‘They appeal to our affections and sympathies as 
Christians. We are concerned with man, as man. Still, 
if the true spirit of missions is stirred, it will prompt to 
the use of means calculated to fan the flame. ‘The taste 
for this sort of reading having been once implanted by 
the spirit of piety and by the Spirit of God, efforts will be 
made to gratify it. We hail the present work as a coadju- 
tor in the cause. 








Justin Martyr. 


ArTicLe IX. 


ON JUSTIN MARTYR’S SUPPOSED TESTIMONY AGAINST 
INFANT BAPTISM. 


To the Editor of the Christian Review. 

Dear Sir,—Of late years, the historical argument respecting 
the validity of Pedobaptism, has been gradually assuming an 
increase of interest and importance in the view of writers on 
both sides of the question. In this, every lover of truth more 
than of party, must rejoice; and he will gladly welcome every 
additional ray of light, which the early belief or practice of the 
church can reflect on the sacred pages,—the more sure word. 

Much has already been written on this argument, and much, 
doubtless, still remains to be said on a topic requiring such ex- 
tensive research and skill, before it will be seen by all whether 
the voice of the early church is for or against the validity of 
such baptism. Passage after passage may yet be honestly ad- 
duced from the fathers, on the one side or the other, which will 
be found, on closer inspection, to have no bearing on the subject. 

And when such irrelevant passages are adduced, it is a ser- 
vice of no small importance to the cause of truth, to show their. 
irrelevancy. The limits of the controversy are thus narrowed, 
and the day of its just decision is hastened. And peculiarly im- 
portant is such an examination, in regard to the testimony of 
those witnesses who lived the nearest to the times of the apostles, 
A single distinct whisper from the lips of a: Justin Martyr, is 
of more avail in this argument, than the loudest words from the 
mouth of an Augustine. The time, therefore, that may be 
needful for ascertaining the true import of some supposed testi- 
mony of his, will not be thrown away. 

It is with these views, that I venture to solicit the revisal of 4 
passage respecting his testimony, in a former number of your 
work. 

I would only premise, that it is not for the vindication of Dr. 
Woods, whose name happens to be mentioned in the passage, 
that I write ; nor is it by his solicitation, for I know not that he 
is aware of its existence. 

The passage is found in Vol. III., p. 205, and begins with a 
citation from Semler, in a work which I have not at hand; and 
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to whom, perhaps, the chief fault is to be attributed, if fault 
there be in the case. 


























“Semler (in Baumgarten’s Rel. Controversies, Vol. II, p. 64) says: 
‘From Justin Martyr’s description of baptism, we learn, that it was ad- 
ministered only to adults. He (J. M.) says, we were (corporeally) born 
without our will,—but we are not to remain children of necessity and 
ignorance (as to our birth), but in baptism are to have choice and know]l- 
edge, &c. ‘This we learned from the apostles.’ 

“We should be obliged to accuse Dr. Woods of unfairness, in keep- 
ing back this decisive testimony against himself, were it not that he 
might be acquitted on the ground of not knowing that there was such 
a passage in the works of Justin Martyr. 

“Here we have, from the earliest Christian father, (?)* a positive tes- 
timony against infant baptism—an assertion, that the baptism which had 
been handed down from the apostles, was an ordinance in which one 
was to exercise choice and knowledge. How much stronger is this early 
testimony, than the later Gnostic tradition of Origen, and the still later 
belief of the polemic Augustine in regard to such a tradition !” 


The above representation appears to me to contain two serious 
mistakes; the one, in supposing Justin here to assert, that 
knowledge and choice are prerequisites to baptism; whereas, 
when rightly translated, his assertion is, that we are baptized in 
order to the attainment of knowledge and freedom; the other, 
that he is giving a complete account of baptism. 

I might also add, that it is by no means clear that he here speaks 
of tradition at all, as distinct from the written information they 
had from the apostles. Nor do I think it quite all the truth, to 
call Origen’s tradition a Gnostic tradition ;+ for his parents, if 
not also his more remote ancestors, were Christians; and he 
had also other means of learning the current tradition; and a 
part of the Gnostics, too, instead of coining such a tradition, 
denied all water baptism. But these are minor matters, on 
which it is needless to insist. 























* In distinction from the Apostolic Fathers, whose works are either 
not genuine and pure, or are extant only in fragments. We are cer- 
tainly not alone in designating him in this manner. Augusti, in his 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, vol. 4, p. 153, calls him, der alteste christliche 
Kirchenvater, ‘** the oldest Father of the Christian church.’’ Guericke 
is more specific, and speaks of him as ‘‘ the oldest Christian Father, 
after the Apostolic Fathers, from whom we have entire works that are 
genuine.’’—Ep. 


+ We intend to take up the argument from tradition at some future 
time. Meanwhile, the words of Clement, Strom. VI, p. 771, of Origen 
against Celsus VI, p. 279, and of Basil the Great on the Holy Spirit, 
chap. 27, may serve as a clew to our meaning, when we used the ex- 
pression noticed above.—Epb. 
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To afford the fairest means of judging in regard to the two 
more important points, I will here give the entire passage from 
Justin, so far as it has any bearing upon those points. 


“T will now relate the manner in which we, renewed by Christ, ded- 
icate ourselves to God, that I may not seem, by omitting this, to deal 
perversely in this account. 

“ As many as are persuaded and believe that the things taught and 
related by us are true, and profess to be able thus to live, are taught to 
pray and ask of God, with fasting, the forgiveness of former sins, we 
praying and fasting together with them. Afterwards, they are con- 
ducted by us [to a place] where there is water, and are regenerated in 
the same manner of regeneration as ourselves were. For they then 
perform the ablution in the water, in the name of the Lord God and 
Father of all, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Ghost: 
for Christ said, Except ye be born again, ye cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. And yet, that it is impossible for those once born to 
enter into the wombs of those who bore them, is plain toall. And it is 
told by the prophet Isaiah, as I have before said, in what manner they 
who have sinned and repent, are to escape from their,sins. And it is said 
thus ; Wash, become clean, put away the evil from your souls, &c. 

“ And the reason for this we have learned from the apostles to be the 
following: since, being ignorant in regard to our first generation, we 
were of necessity begotten from the humid seed of our parents, and 
have been of vicious customs and corrupt education, in order that we 
may not remain the children of necessity, nor of ignorance, but may, in 
the water [become the children], of choice (freedom) and knowledge, 
and may obtain the forgiveness of the sins wherein we have before 
transgressed, the name of the Lord God and Father of all is pro- 
nounced over him, who chooses to be regenerated and repents of his sins ; 
dws ea dvayuns TéxVe unde ayvolas weveper GAhe mQ0aLgicEWS Kal 
EmLOTAMNS &qégeds te CfLxQTUa” , date oY me0nucdgtouEy, THyomEY 
évy 19 Boat, énovoudctetar TO sloucvo dvayeryybivar, x. tT, d.— 
And this washing is called illumination, as- they learning these things, 
are illuminated in mind.”—See Justin’s Larger Apol., § 61. 


This translation agrees substantially with that of Reeve, and 
with all the Latin translations I have seen. I have only en- 
deavored to make it more literal and perspicuous. ‘The passage 
possesses an interest aside from its relation to the question be- 
fore us, and may be worth, for other purposes, all the space it 
occupies on your pages. 

Justin then goes on to describe the other Christian ordinance, 
the Lord’s Supper, in which he mentions the office of deacons 
as that of distributing the elements to the communicants. As 
these two rites were deemed so sacred by the early Christians, 
and were even pronounced their “‘ mysteries,” Justin might well 
fear he should be suspected of unfairness, by the heathen 
emperor and senate, to whom he addressed his Apology, if he 
were not to give some account of these things. And they would 
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especially wish to know the nature of these rites, and the mode 
and object of initiating proselytes into their fraternity and their 
mysteries, and also the kind of offices that were held. And by 
a frank disclosure of the facts, the apologist would free his 
Christian brethren from the suspicion of secret machinations 
against the state, or of corrupt practices or doctrines. 

With this view of his main object, and from the passage now 
given, I think we may properly make the following remarks: 

1. That baptism was regarded by Justin, and the Christians 
in whose name he spoke, as an act of solemn consecration to 
God, as well as of initiation into the church. 

2. That in this act, regeneration took place—whether by the 
power of God or that of the rite. 

3. That, in their view, there was such a distinction between 
repentance and regeneration, that the one might take place long 
before the other, in the order of time. 

4. That those adults who were to receive baptism, were first 
to give evidence of repentance, and to profess their purpose and 
hope of living according to the gospel. They also voluntarily 
“‘ chose to be regenerated” (baptized), instead of being com- 
pelled: a circumstance of some importance, to be noted dis- 
tinctly in such an account of their mysteries. 

5. That they supposed a divine illumination, and a more 
complete freedom from bondage to sin and Satan, were imparted 
in or by baptism,—the liberty with which Christ makes his 
disciples free. 

6. That the class of persons of whose baptism Justin here 
speaks, were not born of Christian parents, but were proselytes 
from heathenism or Judaism,—such as ‘had received a corrupt 
education, and had grown up in vicious practices,’ but had 
subsequently ‘ been persuaded of the truths which the’Christians 
taught,’ and had been catechumens for a while. The descrip- 
tion might indeed answer for other adults, but he seems es- 
pecially, if not exclusively, to have had his eye on this class. 
And these are the men concerning whose conversion and 
initiation the government, and the philosophers for whom he 
also wrote, would wish to be informed, while they would care 
but little about what was done with the families of believers. 

7. There seems to be nothing in this account to militate 
against infant baptism. ‘The bare omission to mention it, in 
such a case, is no positive evidence against its practice. And I 
think there is no direct, or even implied, assertion here, against 
it—no assertion that ‘“‘ knowledge and choice ” were indispensa- 
ble in the individual, but only that ‘he is baptized in order to 
gain knowledge and freedom ;’ and the assertion, that the adults 
described did choose baptism instead of living under any con- 
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straint in any part of their progress, can imply nothing respect- 
ing the necessity of knowledge in the children of believers, 
any more than it would among us, if in the like circumstances. 
And as they supposed regeneration so distinct from repentance, 
and also held baptism to be a consecration to God, I see no 
inconsistency in their thus consecrating their children as well as 
themselves to God, in the hope that this regeneration by the 
water, or by the power of God attending the rite, would free 
them from bondage to sin and the devil, and prepare their hearts 
for illumination and repentance, when of age to repent. 

While, then, I reject their views as to the power of baptism, I 
can-see nothing in the whole passage that affords a presumption, 
much less an assertion, in opposition to Pedobaptism. Nor can 
I impute this want of sight to any prejudice in me, so long as I 
remember, that it was this very passage which, long ago, con- 
vinced me that immersion, or at least very copious affusion, was 
the more general mode of baptism in Justin’s day. And if it 
contains equal evidence, or even any evidence, against my 
views of the proper subjects of baptism, I think I am prepared to 
welcome it with the like readiness and gratitude. Most earnestly 
do I long for the day when our two denominations, already so 
much alike in doctrine and polity, shall be entirely one. And 
nothing but truth, and candor to see the truth, can be expected 
to unite us. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. Emerson. 


We perceive, by recurring to the passage in Semler, and by com- 
paring his brief extract with the words in their connection in Justin 
Martyr, that there was an oversight in our translation, which we readily 
acknowledge ; and as we value nothing in such matters so highly as we 
do truth and perfect accuracy, we feel obliged to Prof. Emerson for 
directing our attention again to this point. But it is a verbal error 
merely, which leaves substantially the same sense, only in a different. 
form. This is the more evident from the fact, that the statement of 
Semler was founded, not upon any such misapprehension, but upon the 
original words themselves rightly interpreted, though untranslated. In 
justice to all the parties concerned, we will here transcribe from Sem- 
ler’s work every word relating to the subject. The passage in English 
is as follows: 

“From the description of baptism in the second Apology, pp. 93, 94, 
it is seen that it was administered only to adults. He designates the 
whole transaction with the word, were regenerated, and applies it to 
this end, viz., in order that we, since we were at first (corporeally) born, 
xat dvdyxny, and have found ourselves év %Oeau pathous xal movngais 
d&vatoopaics, may not remain children of necessity and ignorance, but 
meouigégews zal existiuns, apégeds Te Guagtroy tiyouey &y TO 
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Sdare. This, he says, the apostles have taught was the cause of the 
institution of baptism,—Adyor sig tov10 magd tay dnogtdswy éudbor 
tovror,”’ * 

From all this, it will appear obvious, that Semler’s view remains sub- 
stantially as we gave it in the article referred to, notwithstanding our in- 
advertence in translating the Greek phrase from 2goa:géaews to Wet. 
But before proceeding to show, that the interpretation of Semler is the 
true interpretation, we will point out two defects in Prof. Emerson’s 
translation, one of them, the first, materially affecting the sense. 

1. The point of the author’s language is obscured, if not lost, in the 
translation; “We were of necessity begotten from the humid seed of 
our parents.” This would lead us to suppose that the author’s main 
assertion here was that we were born of the humid seed of our parents, 
and that the words, “of necessity,” were introduced to qualify the main 
assertion. But &vdyxyy is the emphatic word, and is so marked by von 
Céln, and is contrasted with zgoeg¢ axg, which is also so marked by the 
same writer. ‘The author’s chief proposition in this part of the sentence 
is, “we were born by necessity,” which is the point of the comparison 
and the ground of the contrast. 

_ 2. In correcting a blunder of ours, that of putting the three genitives 
mooaigéasws xal érrotiuns dpeoeds te in the same regimen, whereas 
the two former belong to the first number, and are governed by téxva, 
and the third belongs to the second number, and is governed by riyauer, 
he has fallen into another, that of so dividing the sentence as to make 
the second member begin with the word &AAd, whereas it begins with 
a&péows te. Consequently the words éy 176 tdati are put out of their 
connection, when carried back, as in Prof. Emerson’s translation, beyond 
the member in which it occurs. 

The following translation of Wall is more correct, as any one will 





* Aus der Beschreibung von der Taufe, in der zweiten Apologie, S. 93, 
94, sieht man, dass sie bloss Erwachsenen ertheilt worden; er nent die 
ganze Sache mit dem Wort, wiedergeboren werden, und ziehet es darauf, 
damit wir, weil wir zuerst (leiblich), xa avdyxnv geboren werden, 
und wir ty ?@eov pathos xal movnoais dvatgogais uns befunden haben, 
nicht Kinder der Notwendigkeit und Unwissenheit bleiben, sondern 
mooagécews zal emvotiuns, dpégews TE GuagTiay tiyomev @v 16 
tdart. Dis sollen die Apostel als die Ursache von dieser Einrichtung 
der Taufe gelehrt haben, déyoyr eis tott0 magd toy dnootédw éucbouev 
tovtov. For the sake of easy reference, we subjoin the original words 
in their connection. Kal ddyoy 02 gig tot10 mag& tay ’Anoctélwy 
éucbouey tovtoy: brew? thy nmodtyy yéveow iuay ayvootrtes, xat 
dvadyuny yeyevvijucba &§ Syeas onogas xat& ulbiy thy toy yovéwy mods 
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perceive by comparing it with the original; “ Because we, being igno- 
rant of our first birth, were generated by necessity (or course of nature) 
of the humid seed of our parents mixing together, and have been brought 
up in il] customs and conversation ; that we should not continue children 
of that necessity and ignorance, but of will (or choice) and knowledge, 
and should obtain forgiveness of the sins in which we have lived by 
water (or in the water)” &c.—Wall’s Infant Baplism, Vol. I, p. 53. 

The leading characteristic of this paragraph of Justin Martyr, is that 
it is antithetic throughout; rijv «zgwryy yéveow is contrasted with 
avayevynbivar; dyvootrtes and dyvolac with tmoriuns; dvdyxny and 
dvayuns with sgoagicews ; EOeor puihos, &c., with uetavoijoart; 
the first generation with regeneration, ignorance with knowledge, 
necessity with choice, bad morals with repentance. That dyvolas and 
ayvoowvtes refer to the same thing, and that the latter refers to our 
birth, is too obvious to need remark. That zur dvdéyzny relates also to 
our birth is shown not only by its connection with dyvootres but by the 
conjunction of the words “necessity” and “ignorance,” in the phrase 
émwg jl) avayung téxva pynde ayvolus wévomuev. Now the “igno- 
rance ” spoken of was not the ignorance of the parent, but of the child in 
his generation; consequently the “necessity ” is not a blind impulse of 
the parent, which would be doubly irrelevant, but a necessity imposed 
upon the child. In other words, we are born without our choice or 
knowledge. But it is not so in our spiritual birth, or regeneration. 
We are regenerated that we may not remain the children of necessity 
and ignorance, but [that we may be children] of choice and knowledge, 
since in regeneration there is choice (1@ éhoudyw dvayevyyOyva) and 
knowledge (zai wetavoyjourt). What is true of the first Christian act, 
namely, that it is voluntary, is, indeed, equally true of every subsequent 
Christian act; but if Justin included the latter, it would not follow that 
he excluded the former. That he did not refer to the general subject of 
Christian liberty is evident both from the scope of the passage, and from 
the word employed. What becomes of the antithesis, if ag0a1gdéaews 
refers not to a voluntary birth in regeneration, but to Christian liberty 
in general? Besides éAev@égiac would be the word for liberty as op- 
posed to constraint, whereas zg0argécews means choice in action, as 
opposed to a mechanical agency. The point in question with Justin 
was not freedom as opposed to bondage, but volition and consciousness 
as opposed to that which is beyond our control and knowledge. 

Nearly all these antitheses are lost sight of in Prof. Emerson’s trans- 
lation and interpretation, and the author 1s represented as gravely utter- 
ing truisms entirely irrelevant to his purpose. What occasion could 
there be for asserting that we are begotten from the humid seed of our 
parents? No one could suppose otherwise; no application of this idea, 
by comparison or contrast, is here made to our spiritual birth. Nothing 
is said about spiritual seed or spiritual parents. That our birth was “of 
necessity ” from such a cause and no other, would add nothing to the 
simple idea. If the necessity related merely to that mode of causation 
instead of relating to our involuntariness in our birth, there would be 
no propriety in calling us “children of necessity.” It will not be pre- 
tended that Justin was here introducing the doctrine of fate. After 
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saying that we are unconscious in our birth, and for that reason calling 
us “children of ignorance,” he must of course regard us as involuntary 
in our birth, when he calls us “children of necessity.” There is no 
reference here to a state of moral ignorance, nor of moral bondage. 
The introductory words dyvoottes, xat d&vdyxny, which are the key to 
the passage, cannot possibly have such a meaning; consequently the 
repetition of the same idea in the words, “children of necessity nor of 
ignorance,” cannot refer to moral bondage, or moral darkness. What, 
then, can be the connection of these words with that state of Christian 
liberty wherewith Christ makes his children free ? 

Inasmuch as the author is not made to appear very sensible by any 
such construction as that of Prof. Emerson, another has been sought 
which should be more to the philosopher’s credit ; but, we think, without 
much success. It makes &yvootres and dyvolas refer to different things 
in the same person, and a&yvootvtes and xat dvcyxny refer to different 
persons, according to which the course of thought runs thus: “Since we 
are ignorant in regard to our first birth, and were born (xar avd&yxnv) 
by an ungovernable sexual passion (of our parents) from their humid 
seed ; in order that we may not remain the children of (our own) violent, 
sinful passions and impulses, nor of ignorance (of spiritual things), but 
may be children of freedom (from spiritual slavery) and of knowledge 
(in divine things), and obtain remission of sins in baptism, the name of 
the Father is pronounced over ‘him who chooses to be regenerated and 
who has repented of his sins.” But is it possible for one carefully to 
read the original, and to observe the fine turns of expression there used, 
and then persuade himself, that any such confusion of thought could 
have been in the mind of the writer ? 

The second point upon which Prof. Emerson lays great stress, is that 
Justin’s object did not lead him to speak of infant baptism. But we 
have several considerations to present against his view of the case. 

1. There is no evidence from Justin, that any were baptized who had 
not previously been instructed. The author is not here speaking of 
any one portion of Christians exclusively, but of Christians generally. 
Calechumens, in a technical sense of the term, with their different classes, 
belong evidently to a later period. 

2. Justin was not governed by what he supposed the emperor would 
desire to know, but by what he himself judged it proper the emperor 
should know. On the supposition, that the emperor “cared little about 
the families of believers,” it would not follow, that Justin would withhold 
a fair view of the Christian ordinance of baptism. 

3. Can it be supposed, that a government which was opposed to the 
progress of Christianity would be indifferent whether the whole rising 
generation, of Christian parentage, were to be, in their very infancy, 
introduced into the church, so that none of them, except apostates, could 
keep out of the church ? 

4, In the time of Justin, the number of children of Christian parents 
must have been very great; and if they were all baptized, and especially 
if the custom (first mentioned by Tertullian) of baptizing on set days in 
the year, existed then, the practice must have been notorious. 

5. In speaking of “consecration” in baptism, he would have felt, nad 
he extended this to infants, that he had a special reason for mentioning 
infant baptism. 
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6. As the Christians had been accused of infanticide, and as Justin 
denied that they were guilty of any of the crimes alleged against them, 
he would have had a good opportunity to prove the contrary, by showing 
that, as Pedobaptists, Christians were particularly friendly to children. 

7. He professed to give a fair account of this Christian ordinance ; if 
infant baptism prevailed, the account is not only unfair, but false. It 
states of all what is true of only a part. 

8. Could any modern Pedobaptist missionary, a hundred years after 
the introduction of the gospel by Pedobaptists, give such an account of 
baptism to a heathen emperor as this account by Justin Martyr? Could 
the account be so given, as to leave no room in it for infant baptism ? 

The remark, that they who were baptized, “chose to be regenerated 
‘ses gee haermaaoay of being compelled,” suggests a ludicrous idea. Who 
that has the least knowledge of the condition of Christians in the Roman 
empire at this time, could ever entertain such a thought? Who ever 
suspected the early Christians to be guilty of such an offence against 
the liberties of the Roman empire ? 

Prof. Emerson observes, the persons of whom Justin was speaking, 
“were not born of Christian parents.” But it is probable, that Justin is 
here alluding to the language of Paul in his epistles and applying it to 
men in general, Even the children of Christian parents lived in the 
midst of heathenism, and were sent to heathen schools, or to none. The 
desire of our missionaries to send home their children, that they may 
avoid “vicious practices and a corrupt education,” shows that the gen- 
eral language of Justin was of general application. The children of 
Christians who live in a heathen land, must be taught, and must believe 
and repent of their bad practices, and be converted no less than others. 
There is nothing wntrue in this language in its application to converts in 
general ; it would, indeed, be untrue, if applied to unconscious infants. 

Instead, therefore, of giving up the passage of Justin Martyr, as 
“irrelevant,” we feel constrained to bring forward another, which, we 
think, a Peobaptist could never have written. We refer to the words 
of Clement of Alexandria, who lived between the time of Justin and 
that of Origen. In his work, entitled Pedagogus,—in which Christ is 
regarded as the overseer of children,—he maintains, that all Christians 
are the children of the overseer. In explaining his subject and the 
title of his work, he says, in chapter fifth; “Pedagogia, means suldwy 


«yoy, the supervision of children. We are first to consider the chil- 
dren whom the Scriptures mention, and next, to place an overseer over 
them. We are the children, but the Scripture mentions us by various 
names,” as (to give Clement’s ideas in the fewest words), “Children, 
have ye any meat?” “And they brought unto him children that he 
should lay his hands on them and bless them,” and when they were 
prohibited, Jesus said, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” What this language 
means, he himself clearly shows, when he says, “ Except ye be convert- 
ed, and become as these little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. He,” continues Justin, “does not by this mean regener- 
ation, but that we should imitate the simplicity of children. Again, “'The 
children cried, Hosanna.” Andstill further, “ Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings will I perfect praise.” 'The whole of chapter fifth is de- 
voted to Scripture passages and discussions about the word children. 
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In chapter sixth, he meets the objection, that Christians have the weak- 
ness and ignorance of children, and brings forward their baptism as a 
proof to the contrary. We will here present those passages which re- 
late to oursubject. The chapter has the following title: “To such as 
imagine that the name children and infants implies the simplest rudi- 
ments of instruction.” The writer then proceeds: 

“We are not called children and infants with reference to childish- 
ness and simplicity of knowledge, as the inflated Gnostics falsely say, 
for when we were regenerated (made spiritual children in baptism) we 
immediately obtained the complete knowledge (initiation, in a two-fold 
sense) for which we were striving. For we were enlightened (another 
term for baptized, including also the proper sense of the word); that is 
[were made], to know God. He, therefore, who is initiated into this 
perfect knowledge, is not imperfect (rude in knowledge).——Christ him- 
self was perfected by baptism (that is, it was needful for him to be bap- 
tized in order to his complete fitness for his office; and no one will 
contend that he was rude or deficient after his baptism). Now the 
same thing takes place with regard to us (we are immediately made 
complete, or mature Christians, are not children in a bad sense of that 
term). In being baptized, we are enlightened ; in being enlightened, 
we are made children (of God); in being made children, we are made 
perfect (or are initiated in knowledge). This transaction is also called 
grace, illumination, perfection and bathing. We call it bathing, be- 
cause by it our sins are washed away; grace, because thereby the 
guilt of our transgressions is remitted ; illumination, because by means 
of it we behold that holy saving light, that is, we receive a clear in- 
sight into divine things; and perfection, because nothing is wanting. 
For what can yet be wanting to him who has a knowledge of God? 
He who is regenerated (baptized), or enlightened,—as the term by 
which we designate the act signifies,—is instantly delivered from dark- 
ness, and from that moment has received the light—These bonds of 
ignorance are quickly severed by human faith and by divine grace. 
This same grace of illumination is the changing of the character (or 
life), so that it be not the same as before baptism. For religious know]l- 
edge [like the morning light] rises with the illumination (luminary), 
pouring its radiance upon the mind, and we, who were unlearned, are 
immediately called disciples (those who have been instructed). It isa 
question whether [this spiritual light arises] when instruction is impart- 
ed; for you cannot ascertain precisely the time; because both cate- 
chetical (religious) instruction leads to faith, and faith is taught by the 
Holy Spirit in connection with baptism.” * 





* Title of chapter. JIgd¢ tovs bmohauskvorvtas tiv TOY mod loy 
zal Tov vynlwy mgo0onyoglay tiv Tay NedtOY UaOyudtoY aivittedDaL 
dWaziy. 
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Now, we ask, would it be possible for a believer in infant baptism, 
immediately after devoting a whole chapter, in the manner above de- 
scribed, to a discussion of the word, children, to describe Christian bap- 
tism as fully as Clement does here, without the slightest allusion to 
the baptism of children? If it be said, he was speaking of catechumens, 
we reply, that, according to his own words, he was speaking of all the 
children, or disciples of Christ,—all who were under his supervision, 
including heathen converts and catechumens of course. It is, indeed, 
probable, that all who were baptized at that period, received instruction 
more or less formal, previous to their baptism.* The scope of the 
whole passage is to show, that nothing was done ignorantly by Chris- 
tians, but that every thing pertaining to their religion was performed in 
the clear light of intelligence. Every baptized person was rédevoc, 


fully initiated in spiritual knowledge, actually enlightened. The 
soundness of his argument depended on the universality of this fact. 
If a large number, all the children of believers, were exceptions, then 
they, in their baptism, would be a standing refutation of Clement’s doc- 
trine; and in case of the universal prevalence of infant baptism, his 
whole argument about an initiation which was attended with immediate 
illumination, would fail. And yet, how often does he reiterate this 
view! The argument from Christ’s baptism depends solely on this 
principle. From the moment of his baptism, he stood forth complete, 
the Spirit had descended upon him. “The very same thing happens to 
us.” Now, if any Christians,—for he is speaking of all who were 
spiritual children,—were baptized when unconscious babes, without 
having a perfect spiritual knowledge, a real knowledge of God, his dec- 
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* Neudecker, one of the latest standard writers on the doctrines and 
practices of the church, says: ‘‘ Originally none were baptized except 
adults who received instruction in the Christian religion, and were 
called catechumens.’’—Lexicon of Church History, article, Taufe. 
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laration would not be true. The Gnostics would bring up the whole 
practice of infant baptism, and confront him with these undeniable 
facts. 

Should any one suppose that Clement did actually maintain the ab- 
surd position, that unconscious infants were the subjects of all the 
mental exercises which he described, it may be said, that this would be 
degrading him as much as he would thereby exalt them. But the clear- 
est evidence of the contrary is found in the fact, that even in the age 
of Augustine, when the absurdities of the effects of baptism were car- 
ried to their highest pitch, and were, in truth, applied to infants, such 
effects upon the infant mind were not pretended. Nothing can be 
clearer than the remark of Henke, namely: “ When baptism was called 
an illumination, new-born infants could not well have been the subjects 
of it.”—Church History, Vol. I, p. 142. We are not now concerned 
with the truth of Clement’s sentiments in regard to baptism, but purely 
with the question whether they were reconcilable with infant baptism, 
and we think it pretty evident that they were not. 

We take occasion, in closing these remarks, to express our hearty 
concurrence in the sentiments of Prof. Emerson, in regard to friendly 
discussion on the points of difference,—already fewer than they once 
were,—between us as Christian denominations, and we unite with him 
in the earnest desire, that the day of our perfect union in the truth 
may be hastened. EDITOR. 












ARTICLE X. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
DISCOURSES ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


Tue death of the Chief Magistrate of our country was a suitable 
occasion for religious discourses, as well as for civic solemnities. We 
are glad to know that it was extensively noticed in our pulpits. A8 
was to be expected, several discourses have been requested for public 
use ; and, we doubt not, many more are yet in manuscript, quite as 
worthy to meet the public eye. We shall content ourselves with 
noticing the following : 


(1.) The Mighty Fallen! .A Sermon, occasioned by the death of General 
William Henry Harrison, late President of the United States ; preached 
in the Melodeon on Fast Day, April 8,1841. By Rozserr Turnevtt. 
Published by request. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 23. 


This sermon is an interesting train of remarks suggested by the 
President’s death, and enforcing the lessons of our mortality, the great- 
ness of the change which takes place at death, and the need of 
preparation for it. The event which the nation deplores, is also treated 
is a special warning to our whole people, and to our government in 
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particular. A just tribute is paid to Gen. Harrison’s character and 
public services. ‘The author evidently felt a delight in recording some 
incidents and expressions which are favorble to the belief that our lafe 
President was a pious man. 

The author’s Scottish origin betrays itself in his idiomatic use of the 
auxiliary, will; an idiom, we may observe, so prevalent in our Southern 
States. “We too will [shall] be engulfed in its wild and swollen 
waves.” “We too will [shall] soon experience a similar change.” 

In the paragraph which refers to the Constitution of the United 
States, as being based on the word of God, and recognizing the funda- 
mental truth, that “God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth,” and affirming that all men are 
created free and equal, and have a right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, there is an inadvertence to which we would direct the 
author’s attention. “The government of these United States, then,” 
he proceeds to say, “is called upon by every possible consideration of 
interest and duty, to carry out the laws of righteousness to their full 
and legitimate results,—to promote freedom and equality among all; 
to cultivate peace with the nations; especially to raise up the red men 
of the forest, and break the shackles of the oppressed.” We under- 
stand the last clause as referring to the condition of the slaves in the 
United States; and taking it in its connection, we understand the 
author as affirming, that the government of the United States is called 
upon, by every possible consideration of interest and duty, to effect the 
abolition of slavery in this country. We wish most heartily that 
the shackles of all who are oppressed, whether in this land, or in 
any part of the world, may be removed. We doubt not, there 
is legislative power somewhere, in our country, which, in union with 
public sentiment, is adequate to such removal, so far as our country 
is concerned. But we submit, that the government of the United States 
has not been vested with that power. It has been vested with power 
to treat with foreign nations and with the Indian tribes, “the red men 
of the forest.” With pleasure we quote from the same paragraph a 
few words which present the proper legislative authority on this sub- 
ject, so far as legislation is concerned. “Were the great law of 
Christian righteousness, as recognized by the Constitution, only 
developed in the entire action of the government, of THe Srares, and 
of the nation, all things, prosperous or adverse, would work together 
for our good.” 

The sermon leaves on the mind a favorable religious impression. 


(2.) Sermon occasioned by the death of William Henry Harrison. By 
S. F. Smrru, Pastor of the Baptist Church, Waterville, Me. Pub- 
lished by request. Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith. 1841. 
pp. 15. 

An earnest and touching exhibition of some of the practical truths 
which the President’s death is suited to enforce. By this event, Mr. 
Smith considers God as teaching us the frailty of human distinctions ; 
the vanity of all earthly expectations and purposes; the uncertainty of 
life ; the superior value of religious hopes ; and the duty of moderating 
party zeal. The discourse is pervaded by a religious spirit. It is 
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written in an unelaborate, yet beautiful style, and is well sustained 
throughout. 


(3.) 4 Discourse, on the occasion of the death of William Henry Harri- 
son, ninth President of the United States; delivered at Roxbury, 
April 16th, 1841. By Grorce Putnam, Minister of the First 
Church in Roxbury. Boston: William Crosby & Co. 1841. pp. 30. 


This eulogy was delivered in connection with funeral solemnities in 
Roxbury, in honor of the deceased President. It was printed at the 
request of the Committee of Arrangements. It is a worthy tribute to 
the memory of the departed. It opens with enlarging on the sentiment 
of veneration for rulers, a sentiment which, while it is not cherished 
by our republican institutions, is by no means destroyed by them. The 
eulogy then passes to a brief sketch of the life and character of the late 
President, and calls attention to the moral lessons furnished by the 
impressive event of his death. We are all taught the mutability of 
human things, and the vanity of reliance on them. Rulers are taught 
sobriety. A party spirit is corrected. The superiority of moral princi- 
ple in statesmanship is shown. 

The parts of the eulogy are happily arranged. It is well written, 
and does justice to the deceased and to the country. A high moral 
tone pervades it. No one can read it without benefit. If we may 
make any exception to it on literary grounds, our censure would fall 
on the very slight approach to that mannerism, or affectation of nice- 
ness, which marks some of the modern productions of the press. For 
instance,—“ The instrument which our own hands do make and un- 
make.” “In some sense a divinity doth encircle a great and responsible 
station.” We prefer an entirely unostentatious phraseology, such as 
generally prevails in this discourse. We love to have good sense 


present itself, without any apparent solicitude for the beauty of its 
dress. 





2. Essay on the Composition and Delivery of a Sermon. By the late 
J. F, Ostervap, Petmace of Divinity, and Pastor of the Church at 
Neufchatel, in Switzerland. Translated from the French, and illus- 
trated with Notes, by Josera Surciuirre, A.M. First American, 
from the last London edition. Baltimore. Plasket & Cugle. 1840. 


John Frederick Ostervald was born in 1663, and died in 1747, at the 
advanced age of eighty-four. After advantageously prosecuting his early 
studies in various places, he was settled in the ministry in Neufchatel, 
his native place, where his father had also been a minister. He was 
greatly respected, and enjoyed the friendship of Turretin, Werenfels, 
and other distinguished theologians. He had under his tuition can- 
didates for the ministry, and was deeply interested in the mental and 
moral improvement of the young. His blameless life, his unaffected 
piety, his ample theological knowledge, and his superior pulpit talents, 
made him a happy model for those who came under his instruction. 
Though he agreed in his doctrinal views with the distinguished theo- 
logians above named, his turn of mind led him rather to study and 
inculcate the topics of Christian morals. 
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He was the author of several valuable works; and is most known, we 
believe, by an edition of the Bible, which he published in 1744, accom- 
panied with observations. In a list of his printed works, we observe 
three mentioned as having been printed without his consent or know- 
ledge, from defective notes taken at his lectures. From the title of one 
of these three, we are led to believe that the book we are noticing was 
‘ at first a surreptitious publication. Its general character accords with 
such a belief. It is an ill-digested work. It needs contraction in some 
parts, and expansion in others. Nor has the English translator and 
editor added materially to its value. For American theological stu- 
dents it has scarcely any adaptation. As a book of literary instruction, 
they would lose nothing by never seeing it; and we hope the day will 
never come, when its suggestions on moral and religious character will 
be here needed. R. 


3. Sermons on Public Worship, suited to the times. By Samurt Nort, 
Jr., author of “Sermons from the fowls of the air and the lilies of the 
field.” Boston. Whipple & Damrell. 1841. pp. 404. 


This volume comprises twenty sermons preached by a village pastor 
to the flock of his charge. It is handsomely gotten up, and abounds in 
excellent reflections. ‘The writer does not aim by a course of continu- 
ous argument, to show either the duty or the benefits alone of Public 
Worship. But by a happy blending of reasoning and appeal, of narra- 
tive and allusion, and by mingling general truth with local associations, 
he seeks to invest this ancient and divine institution with its true and 
proper attractions, and to commend it to the reverence and affections of 
all classes of men. ‘The style, both in respect to thought and expression, 
is peculiar to the author himself, and though it may not be always per- 
fectly clear and natural, yet it seldom fails to awaken pleasant associa- 
tion, and to suggest valuable trains of thought to the mind of the reader. 
The views which are presented are of a decidedly practical character. 
They are evidently the result of much reflection and wide observation, 
and contain many pleasant allusions to the author’s personal history, in 
the various spheres of his labor,—as a missionary to the heathen, as a 
traveller in foreign lands, and as a minister, for many years, in one of 
the oldest portions of New England. The spirit which is breathed from 
these sermons is a calm and quiet one, uncongenial to the stir and bustle, 
the artificial parade and pageant of a crowded community, but harmo- 
nizing well with the simplicity of nature and the retired rural scenes, 
among which they were originally preached. 


4, History of the Colonization of the United States. By Groner Ban- 
crort. Abridged by the Author. In2 vols. 16mo. pp. 372, 316. 
Boston. Little & Brown. 1841. 


The design of this abridgment is excellent; and we are glad that its 
execution was not assigned to subalterns, but that the same mind which 
had received the impressions made by the documents of the history, has 
itself given them in abridged form, to the public. We cannot have 
too many such books for the young; we heartily commend it as well 
adapted both to schools and to private reading. 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXII. 40* 
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Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


ArticLte XI. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


The Baptist General Convention for Foreign Missions.—The trien- 
nial meeting of the Convention was held in Baltimore, April 29, 1841. 
The receipts of the Board for the past year, exclusive of appropriations 
from other institutions, and from loans, were $56,948 42; and the ex- 
penditures for the same period, $61,860 27. Excess of expenditures 
above the receipts, 4,911 85. The amount of receipts from all sources, 
is $85,960 27. This includes a balance of $12,000 due the Treasurer. 
The amount of expenditures for the various stations, printing-presses, 
paper, salaries of agents, secretaries, &c., $85,960 27. About 
$50,000 of this sum was received from the churches, $20,000 from the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, $4,700 from the American Tract 
Society, $4,400 from U. S. Government for Indian schools; $2,454, 
legacies. The expenditures for the missions in Asia, $50,924; Africa, 
$3,943; Greece, $3,333; Germany, $4,850; France, $2,333; Indians, 
$99; Home Department, $3,083, General purposes, $5,807. 

The following is an extract from the minutes of the Convention:— 
The number of Missions under the direction of the Board of Managers 
in twenty (four of the Indian Missions have been embodied in one the 
past year),—eight of these are to Indian tribes; three are to Europe; 
one is to the Basas in Western Africa; and eight to Asiatic tribes and 
nations. The number in the Indian Missions, of stations and out- 
stations, is 12; missionaries and assistant missionaries, 28; native 
assistants, 10; churches, 10; baptisms, the last year, 169; present 
church members, 855. The number in the European Missions, of sta- 
tions and out-stations is 21; missionaries and assistant missionaries, 7; 
native preachers and assistants, 20; churches, 25; baptisms the past 
year, 90; church members, 414. 

In the mission to Western Africa, there are three stations, eight 
missionaries and assistant missionaries, one native assistant, and one 
church of 14 members. The number in the Asiatic Missions, of sta- 
tions and out-stations, is 44; missionaries and assistant missionaries, 
57; native assistants, 71; churches, 31; baptisms, the past year, 209; 
church members, 1648. Making a total of 80 stations and out-stations; 
100 missionaries and assistant missionaries; 102 native preachers and 
assistants; 67 churches; 462 baptisms, the past year, and 2931 mem- 
bers of mission churches. The number of missionaries and assistant 
missionaries sent abroad the past year, is ten :—four to Africa, two to 
Greece, one to Siam, two to the Otoes, and one to Shawanoe. The 
number of native preachers and assistants has been increased by one 
assistant missionary returned from the Otoe mission, one assistant 
missionary from Siam, and two assistant missionaries (one of them a 
printer) from Tavoy. Two assistant missionaries have died. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society held its ninth anniver- 


sary in the same city, April 27. The number of agents and mission- 
aries who received their commissions directly from the Executive Com- 
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mittee, is 82. These have labored in twenty of the United States and 
Territories, in Canada and Texas. They have occupied not less than 
300 stations, preached at least 10,922 sermons, and in the performance 
of these duties have travelled 73,451 miles. The aggregate of minis- 
terial labor performed is that of one man for 45 years. 

The results show that during the year, 4665 persons have been hope- 
fully converted, 1134 have been baptized on a profession of faith, by 
the missionaries of the Society, and 2693 by those of our auxiliaries— 
total, 3827. Fifty-nine churches have been constituted, twenty-seven 
ministers have been ordained, 7083 pupils have been instructed in Sun- 
day schools and Bible classes, several thousand pages of tracts, and 
many copies of the Scriptures have been distributed, and 902 subscri- 
bers to the temperance pledge have been obtained. The number of 
agents and missionaries reported by our auxiliaries, is 233, whose joint 
labors amount to 98 years for one man. They have preached 16,000 ser- 
mons, made 22,000 pastoral visits, and travelled 34,328 miles. Total 
315 agents and missionarics, 143 years labor, 26,922 sermons, and 
107,779 miles travelled. 

The American and Foreign Bible Society held its fourth anniversary 
April 27. The receipts during the year were $26,306 76, to which is to 
be added $5,585 76 balance in the treasury at the commencement of the 
year. Of the disbursements, $15,000 were paid to the Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions to aid in printing and circulating the Scriptures; 
$1000 to the English Bible Translation Society, to aid the Calcutta 
missionaries; and $2000 to the English General Baptist Missionary 
Society to aid in printing and circulating the Scriptures in Orissa. 


The American Baptist Publication and Sunday School Society held 
its second anniversary April 28. Dnring the past year, the receipts 
were $12,165 77; and the expenditures $11,428 29. The books issued, 
besides those received from the Baptist General Tract Society, to whose 
place it has succeeded, are Jewett and Hinton on Baptism, Hall on 
Modern Infidelity, Gertrude (by Dr. Jewett) and The Floods, from the 
London Tract Society. No new tracts have been added to the series, 
but 72,797 of the former series have been printed, and about 12,000,000 

ages have been circulated. Of the Almanac and Baptist Register, an 
edition of 5750 copies was issued in November, and a second edition of 
2600 copies in December—7000 copies have been sold. Thirteen per- 
sons have been constituted Life Directors, by the payment of $50,00 
each, and eighteen have been constituted Life Members, by the pay- 
ment of $20,00 each. There were in the Tract Society 147 blank Life 

Directors, and 653 Life Members, entitled to all the privileges of their 
osition in the new Society. The property of the Society consists of 
the following: Stereotype plates, wood cuts and engravings, which cost 
$3800; building fund invested, principal and interest, $1195 84; stock 
on hand, of books and tracts, bound and in sheets, $3404 47; besides 
a considerable amount due the Society for books sold during the year; 
and a number of old debts due the Tract Society, which are yet unpaid. 
The American Bible Society held its 25th anniversary, May 13th, in 
New York. The whole amount of receipts was $118,860 41, of which 
$9,747 were from legacies. This shows an increase of $21,505 on the 
receipts of last year. The expenditures have been for home and for- 

eign distribution 
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Quarterly List. 


The American Tract Society held its sixteenth anniversary May 12, 





[June, 1841. 





in New York. The receipts during the year were $98,962 59, of 
which $57,210 98 were for publications sold, and $23,395 25 foreign 


distribution. 
95,958,500 pages, 


Total printed the past year, 4,436,710 publications, or 
including 254,710 volumes; 


total circulated, 


4,134,372 publications or 80,581,565 pages, including 153,340 volumes. 
Total circulation since the formation of the Society, 59,383,761 publi- 
cations, including 1,598,150 volumes, making in all 1,122,252,841 
pages; whole number of new volumes and tracts issued, 26; total pub- 
lications, 994, including seventy-three volumes; besides upwards of 


1,300 publications including 95 volumes, 


approved for circulation in 


various languages abroad. The Family Christian Almanac, adapted 
for use throughout the United States, has proved acceptable; 69,000 
for 1841 have beensold, and the Almanac for 1842 being in press. 


DEATHS. 

Josreru AsHproox, Hickman Co., Ky.,Jan. 
5, aged 41, 

Imvau G. Barker, Savannah, Geo.,Feb.15. 

James Fry, Redstone, Pa., March 9, aged 
94. 

Epmunp Goon, Va., Jan. 7. 

K. G. Griswoip, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
14. 

BensamMin Haycoop, Ga., aged 83. 

Henry C, Husearp, South Kingston,R. I., 
May 9, aged 73. 

AvexanDeR McDovaat,Nolyn,Hardin Co., 
Ky.,-March 3, aged 102. 

Joun Miner, Pikes Co., Ga., Jan. 27. 

C. M. Peterson, Perry Co., Ala., July 24. 

Sepewick Rice,Coshocton, Ohio, April 25, 
aged 60. 

Anpverson Smitu, Harris Co., Ga., March 
2i, aged 41. 

Jeremian Tucker, Marshall Co., Mich., 
Jan. 5. 

Joun Wa po, Harrison Co., Va. 





ORDINATIONS. 
Avanson S. Ames, Somerset, Mich.,Jan.13. 
A. Boucuton, Hastings, Oswego Co., N. 
Y., March 17. 
J.C. Brtrrecr, Lancaster, Pa., March 30. 
Rurvs Cuaseg, Albion, Me., March 24, 
James C. CLorton, Kent Co., Va. 
Cuarves E, Dopce, Bloomington, McLean 
Co., Dec. 20. 
Wwa.B. Downer,North Lyme,N.Y.,Dec.25. 
Stittman A. Fisner. Albany, Vt.,March 11. 
E. K. Grout, Leslie, Mich., Feb. 16. 
Wison Hatt, Aikin, 8. C., April 11. 
Josuua C, Harvey, Carthage, Hancock 
Co., Ill., Jan. 7. 
Ws. Jounson, Aurora, Ia., March 7. 
Leerevs KincMan, Sedgwick Bay, Me., 
Feb. 25. 
Epwarp Latsrop,Savannah, Geo.,Feb. 13. 
G. W. Means, Cincinnatus, Cortland Co. 9 
N. Y., March 1. 
Ws. J. Nessitt, Grafton, Ohio, Dec. 
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Joun Peters, Waterloo, Monroe Co., IIl., 
Dec. 10. 

Avsert L. Post, Montrose, Susquehanna 
Co., Pa., March 4. 

Moses J. Post, Clark Co., Mo., April 27. 

Geo.W. RanpDa.t, Billerica, Mass., Feb.18. 

Siras B. RANDAL ,Woburn,Mass., May 20. 

Cuarces W. Repine, Townsend, Mass., 
May 12. 

J. G. Ricnarpson, Milford, N. H., April, 22. 

Joun C. Secer, Mendon, Adams Co., Lil., 
Jan, 20. 

JoserH SuHumate,Lewis Co., Mo., April 25. 

Francis Smit, Providence,R.L., March 30. 

be Smitu, Woodhall, Steuben Co., N.Y. 

ov. 
Tuomas J. Sweat, Ellsworth,Me., Nov. 18. 
Tuomas W. Sypnor, Bruingtun, Va., April 


ll, 
A. F. Triton, Franklin, Ta., Jan. 31. 
James Urnam, Thomaston, Me., Aug. 
Wm. R. Wess, Canandaigua, Ontario Co., 
N. Y., Feb. 3 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 
Pittston, Me., Dec. 14. 





| Robinson ‘Township, Porsey Co.,II}.,Dec.26. 


Bunker Hill, 111., Jan..10. 
Monmouth, Warren Co., IIl., 
Shapleigh, Me., Jan. 21. 
Booneville, Ia., Jan 30. 
Charleston, Ohio, Feb. 4. 
Lorraine Co., Ohio, Feb. 4. 
Richmond, Walworth Co. , Wis. Ter., Feb.6. 
Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. » Feb. 24. 
Medford, ” Burlington, N. J. Feb. 25. 
North Deerfield, Ie Kea Feb. 25. 
Bethesda, N. Y. City, Feb. 28. 

Staten Island, March 1. 

Pittsburg, Pa., April 23. 

Papau Grove, Lee Co., Ill. 

Radnor, Pa. 


Jan. Ql. 


DEDICATIONS, 
Danby, Tompkins, Co., N. Y., Jan. 6. 
Franklin, la., Jan. 31. 
Fairport, N. Y., Feb. 4. 


— PaTTon, George’s Creek ,Pa., April | Twelfth St. , Philadelphia, May 9. 





Littleton, Mass. , May 19. 





